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T the Opera Comique, Mr. Charles Mathews con- 
tinues to reproduce the performances in which he 

won his position as our first light comedian in days gone 
by; and, although the kindliest comment may be com- 
pelled to admit that the acting is for purely physical 
reasons not what it used to be, there is still present in his 
representations, merit sufficiently great, and sufficiently 
unique to command attention on grounds other than 
the sentimental appreciation of services done in days 
gone by. The revival of Mr. Lawrence’s Cosy Couple 
was obviously suggested by the special interest just now 
attaching to a version of the play so tastefully adapted 
by Mr. Saville Rowe to the peculiar requirements 
of the company playing The Vicarage at the Prince 
of Wales’ theatre. The diverse treatment of Feuillet’s 
Le Village calls to mind the feat of the skilful draughts- 
man who, by half-a-dozen touches, a line here, a shadow 
there, and a curve somewhere else, can make a face 
express either melancholy or mirth. The conduct of 
the restless visitor who upsets the peaceful quiet of his 
friends’ Darby and Joan existence is in the older version 
regarded from a very light-hearted point of view; and 
as a consequence the behaviour of Tom Russelton 
appears more natural than that of his counterpart at the 
Prince of Wales’s, whilst the pathetic grief of Mrs. 
Dormouse has nothing of the signification of Mrs. 
Haygarth’s sorrow. To many it will perhaps seem 
that A Cosy Couple while it has far less in it than 
The Vicarage, has something of an advantage in 
not being called upon to hold more than so fragile 
a vessel can conveniently carry; but it can scarcely 
be said that from any point of view the interpretation 
at the Opera Comique is artistically at all equal to 
that at Mrs. Bancroft’s theatre. The good quality, 
indeed of Mr. Charles Mathews’s manner, here most 
strikingly, is his consummate ease, which gives to the 
traveller’s free interference with his friend’s arrange- 
ments the probability that would appear so strikingly 
deficient if the player’s touch were less light and airy. 
Last week Mr. Mathews added, in The Game of 
Speculation, one more to his series of Opera Comique 
revivals. This admirable comedy is, as is well known, 
a work of Honoré de Balzac, posthumous so far as its 
adaptation for the stage is concerned. In a foot-note 
signed S. L., and added to the present programme, it 
is naively stated for our edification that “ The Game of 
Speculation was written in less than thirteen hours, and 
produced after only two rehearsals, a fact worth recording 
when is is remembered. how admirably it was played. 
“Charles Mathews, whom I regard as the most 
accomplished living actor, played Mr. Affable Hawk in 
a style which would have carried any piece tri- 
umphantly.” That is the opinion of the rapid adaptor 
himself; and it would be interesting to know how far 
he would have to modify his verdict if he had to write 
of the performance as now given at the Opera Comique 
theatre. It is, we fear, undeniable that, artistic although 
many of the touches in Mr. Mathew’s Affable Hawk still 
are, his representation is not now equal to the task of 
carrying “any piece;” and. if the play itself were 
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| not exceedingly ingenious, full of clever satire upon 











human nature, and worked by a succession of capital 
dialogues its present production would scarcely escape 
dulness. Mr. Mathews’ treatment of Hawk’s consistent 
falsehood has always differed widely from that illustrated 
by M. Got in Mercadet. The latter liar has lied him- 
self into the belief that his deceit is really justified by 
the excellence of itsintentions. He has lied so often in 
the interests of his wife and child that at last he has 
come to believe, not only the worthiness of his motive, 
but the lies themselves. Now Mr. Affable Hawk never 
deceives himself for a moment. He never approaches 
genuine misdirected feeling. He always enjoys his 
power of deluding every one whom he comes across. He 
is doubtless the more natural hypocrite of the two; 
and the ready ripple of his untruth could scarcely 
be more happily suggested than by the English 
comedian. Where, however, Mr. Mathews is now 
lacking—and the lack is, considering his age, 
pardonable enough—is in the physical force and 
energy needed in a Hawk, if his falsehood 
is to carry conviction. The determination of the 
actor is as wonderful as his memory; but it cannot 
achieve impossibilities, and it cannot resuscitate for us 
the triumphant schemer of days gone by. Mr. Maclean 
makes, with his usual care, an excellent study of the 
credulous Earthworm ; but beyond this, the caste of The 
Game of Speculation, which includes Messrs. Barnes, 
H. Astley, and Young, Miss Abington and Miss Ewell, 
does not call for comment. 

Concerning Mr. Charles Mathews’ performance in 
Used Up, there is really nothing new to be said, unless 
by contrasting his performance of last night with that 
of his performances in nights gone by. His Sir Charles 
Coldstream is known pretty well all over the world, and 
through the fact that the actor has appeared in 
L’Homme Blasé in Paris, it has obtained a 
celebrity given to few impersonations. That in 
Used Up the best characteristics of the come- 
dian’s style are displayed, has long ago been 
granted ; and it would be ungracious to dwell upon the 
points in which the actor’s style has now fallen off 
from its unique excellence of former years. Whatever 
faults may fairly be found with certain passages, it re- 
mains undeniable that the performance is one which 
would be a useful study to any one of our young light 
comedians, who may be looked to for future representa- 
tions of the characters now associated with Mr. Mathews 
name. 

The Sir Charles Coldstream of Mr. Mathews is 
capitally supported by Mr. Maclean’s Sir Adonis Leech, 
an old rake of the most offensive and at the same time 
most natural type. Mr. J. H. Barnes, too, deserves 
credit for the manly and straightforward force of his 
John Ironbrace, whilst Miss Hollingshead is naturally a 
winning Mary. Mrs. Young, as Lady Clutterbuck, re- 
minds us of an inferior—a very inferior—Mrs. Chippen- 
dale. The play goes well, and still amuses the scanty 


audience which is all that it seems able to attract. A 
programme containing such performances as those of 
Used Up and The Cosy Couple at the Opera Comique 
would certainly deserve more popularity than it obtains, 
if playgoers were drawn to the play by the intrinsic 
of the representation. 
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We gave last week so full an account of Mr. 8. 
Grundy’s Mammon on the occasion of its tentative 


performance at a Gaiety matinée, that it will not now | 


be necessary to comment except very briefly upon its 
introduction on Saturday last into the regular pro- 
gramme of the Strand theatre. The reception of the 
comedy was such as fully to justify our opinion of the 
play and the performance. The vigorous attack upon 
the vice of mammon-worship thoroughly holds the 
sympathies of the audience ; the fresh, brightly-written 
dialogue never misses its mark; the simple and well- 
constructed development of the plot is followed with 
most appreciative attention. Mr. Grundy is weleomed 
asa much-needed “new author,” and his finished work is 

reeted as a pleasant contrast to such jejewne efforts as 
Seine and Percy. 

Mr. W. H. Vernon again plays the réle of the hero 
extremely well, his only faults being the undue airiness 
of manner and the youthfulness of appearance to which 
we have already alluded. His Sir Geoffry Heriot 
marks a step in the career of an actor who, able 
though he is, is scarcely esteemed at his full value. 
Mr. Vernon thoroughly understands his work, and may 
always be trusted to make any point which occurs in 
his part. There is the art of true comedy in his ren- 
dering of the scenes in which the speculator deceives 
friends and relations one after another; and the actor 
is to be warmly praised for the extreme quietness with 
which he brings out the force of the stronger passages. 
Mr. H. Cox does not improve upon the Mark 
Chinnery of Mr. Beveridge; he appears to 
forget the difference between comedy and burlesque. 
Miss Ada Swanborough, however, is far superior to 
Mrs. Fairfax as Lady Heriott, and Miss Fanny 
Hughes is again a complete Mrs. Chinnery. Mr. 
Chamberlaine deserves praise for the methodical even- 
ness of his illustration of the old clerk Parker, and 
Miss M. Taylor isa charming Violet. Mammon has, 
it is said, been purchased for America by Mr. J. 58. 
Clarke, who in the immortal Toodles proves that he has as 
fully as ever the control over the laughter of his hearers. 


The fact that the production of Hust Lynne at 
the Globe last week was manifestly a stop-gap, 
necessitated by the hasty withdrawal of the ill-advised 
Percy, and the circumstance of the drama’s frequent 
representation in London within the past few years, have 
militated against Miss Louise Moodie’s excellent im- 
personation of Lady Isabel Carlyle receiving the full 
amount of attention which it deserves. It is generally 
the lot of this dramatised version of Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
powerful novel to be placed on the stage either in a 
hurry as a pis-aller or as an experiment for the benefit 
of some young actress who is anxious to test her 
emotional power. All this, however, only goes to prove 
that the play has a sound hold upon the taste of play- 
goers and is easily capable of interpretation. Indeed, 
however low we may rate the dramatic power of Mrs. 
Wood, as displayed in most of her stories—those signed 
“ Johnny Ludlow” alone excepted—we cannot fail to re- 
cognise the presence in East Lynne of a most effective 
dramaticelement. The plot, so far as ii concerns theaffairs 
of young Richard Hare and. “ Affy ” Hallijohn, the sus- 
picion of murder resting upon the young man, the 
eccentric humours of Miss Cornelia Carlyle, and the 
other “padding” of the three volumes—all this has 
little enough value for the stage, and East Lynne is 
commonplace and poor the moment the heroine is out 
of sight. But in the story of her fall and her punish- 
ment, her reckless sin and her exquisite self-inflicted 
torture, there is plenty of scope for the representative 
of this hapless lady; and, thanks to this, the play will 
doubtless outlive many better constructed and better 
written pieces. At the Globe Theatre, where Fast 
Lynne is to hold the boards until the end of the week, 
the drama is in every respect efficiently placed upon 








the stage. Mr. Ireland is not, haps, a very 
interesting Archibald Carlyle, and Miss Marlborough 
does not give a lifelike air to the farcical extravagances 
of the old maid Cornelia; but for the rest, all is 
creditable. As Captain Levison, the cold-blooded 
seducer of a foolishly jealous wife, Mr. Markby, though 
at times a little stiff, manages to give a notion of the 
heartless, superficial refinement and inner brutality of 
a social pest liké this. Mr. F. Cates, too, gives 
picturesque intensity to the little passage in which 
young Hare tells the story of his implication in the 
murder ; whilst Mr. W. J. Hill is, of course, well able 
to impart lifelike ease to the bowrgeois humour of a 
Lawyer Dill. Mr. T. A. Palmer also, with Miss 
Murielle, give useful assistance in their minor share of 
the performance. 

Without, however, any slur upon the quality of 
the representation, it may fairly be said that 
the burden of the task of making Fast Lynne 
attractive rests upon the shoulders of Miss Louise 
Moodie. The actress proves equal to the responsibility 
thus cast upon her; and she is able to show her 
possession of powers certain to make before long their 
mark upon the London stage. When we last saw Miss 
Moodie, some few years back, her culture was not 
equal to her intelligence and her sympathetic instinct, 
nor could she carry out all that she felt. Greatly 
aided no doubt by past experiments with Last Lynne— 
a play in which she recently appeared with great 
success at the Standard—Miss Moodie is able as 
Lady Isabel to do justice to her better qualities as an 
emotional actress. Her pathos is very real: she gives 


peculiar force to the indication of half-suppressed — 


emotion ; she has tears in her voice, and there is grace 
in the self-abandonment of her illustrations of womanly 
shame, wifely despair, and motherly love. If her lines 
should chance to be cast in a highly-educated company 
she will rapidly throw off such faults as still mar her 
manner; and it will be surprising as well as disap- 
pointing if her manifest cleverness does not soon find 
full recognition, 


By the revival for this occasion only of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s play Man and Wife, the benefit of Mr. 
Markby on Saturday morning last obtained a dis- 
tinction which it would not otherwise have won, even 
by Mr. Anson’s tour de force in Une Tasse de Thé, by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin’s fine recital of Doyle’s “Spanish 
Mother,” or by Mr. Arthur Cecil’s clever skit in 
pantomime upon the horrors of sitting for one’s 
photograph. Man and Wife was presented in a 
manner which would have been creditable in any 
case, and was specially creditable in a “ scratch” per- 
formance for a benefit. It is needless to go over again 
the arguments which may be brought against the un- 
sympathetic and mechanical nature of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s play. The defects of the work will, surely 
enough, prevent the drama from ever again attaining 
the success which its peculiarly good interpretation at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre originally secured for it. 
Man and Wife, however, as played by Mr. Markby 
and Miss Rose Coghlan in the two chief réles proved on 
Saturday well able to arrest the attention of its hearers, 
the actor suggesting with no little force the brutish 
nature of the strong athlete and the actress touching our 
hearts with the misery of poor Anne Silvester. Mr. Dewar 
gave once more his repulsively realistic sketch of 
Bishopriggs; Mr. W. Younge followed—wonderfully 
well for so boyish an actor—the Sir Patrick Lundie 
of Mr. Hare; Mrs. Leigh Murray was again Lady 
Lundie; and My. H. B. Conway and Miss Kate 
Phillips made their aid pleasantly felt in the cast. If 
we are to have benefits of this speculative nature, it 
will be well if they are all as interesting in their com- 
— and as careful in their preparation as was Mr. 
Markby’s. 
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M. Marius recently had a benefit at the Strand 
Theatre, and gratified his friends by a very fine imper- 
sonation of Achille Talma Dufard, in the First Night. 
In the course of the performance he recited an address 
written by Mr. Reece, from which we take the 
following :— 


You may remember (in those morbid days 

When hatred of the French was England’s craze), 
’Twas an old sport to make two parties cope, 

By tugging ‘gainst each other at a rope, 

Till one or other o’er a line was hauled ; 
Suggestively, twas French and England called. 
Under that name the pastime’s now extinct, 

For Gaul and Briton friendly hands have linked ; 
And (in more happy times) we see with pride, 
Frenchman and Englishman pull side by side ; 
Their hearts, their interests each day more néar, 
That’s how I came to be an actor here ; 

And I recall (as none but I can know), 

The souvenirs of seven years ago ; 

When (scarce ten words of English could he speal) 
Poor Landry made his bow in Chilperic. 

Soon to return where France and Prussia met, 
And drop the buskin for the bayonet. 

Swift rumour told the public I was shot, 

Luckily (for the rhyme’s sake) I was not! 

Since which I’ve been—you know it to your cost— 
Av vessel Strand-ed, by no means lost. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Dan’l Druce was played at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. The defects of the piece did 
not escape the notice of the Guardian critic. “ It 
hangs fire,” he writes, “ towards the end, and seems at 
times inordinately spun out. The characters have a 
decided tendency to be prolix. Druce himself is at 
times absolutely tedious. Throughout the whole play, 
too, the spectator is pursued by an uneasy sense of 
the ridiculous lurking unseen —-but none the less felt— 
behind all the more affecting passages. The impro- 
bability of some of the situations and the strange com- 
pound character of the central figure, Dan’l Druce, 
account in some measure for this. Druce talks for the 
most part in a nondescript species of vernacular, but on 
occasion can turn on jets of the purest English—nay, 
can even burst into blank verse, or something very like 
it. This inconsistency gives his pathos a decided tinge 
of the ludicrous. Apart from these defects, the play 
has undoubted merits, and may be pronounced a good 
acting piece. The cast of the piece is noticeable for its 
general excellence. There is no character that does not 
find a good representative. Mr. Henry Forrester com- 
ports himself well in the trying part of Dan’l Druce. 
A notice of the performance would be very incom- 
plete without mention of the afterpiece, Sweethearts, 
in which Mr. Vandenhoff and Miss Terry sustained the 
principal parts. Miss Terry’s acting in this was 
perfect, and Mr. Vandenhoff was scarcely less admir- 
able.” Mr. Sullivan was prevented by a cold from 
appearing on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Mr. Boucicault was the dramatist in favour at 
both the Glasgow theatres. The Shaughran was 
being played at the Gaiety, and Flying Scud at 
the Theatre Royal. ‘ Comparisons, it has been said, 
are odious; but in this instance,” says the Glasgow 
News, “they are inevitable. Miss Helen Barry, as 
Claire Ffolliott, comes into obvious contrast with Miss 
Rose Massey, and though Miss Barry is an actress of 
decided ability, capable of artistic work of which Miss 
Massey is incapable, she altogether lacks the winning 
piquancy which Miss Massey threw into the part. Her 
assumption of the brogue cannot be regarded as success- 
ful, On the other hand, the pride and coquetry of Claire’s 
nature received due emphasis at her hands; the scene 
in which she confesses her feeling towards Molineux 
being excéédingly amusing, though still susceptible of 





a little artistic elaboration. Captain Molineux himself 
is by no means badly represented, Mr. Wilford Bailey 
bearing himself in a manly and attractive manner. 
Mr. Shiel Barry, as Conn, is well received, but is want- 
ing in the unctuousness of humour that the part 
demands. Where the audience laughs at what he says 
it is less because he says it comically than because the 
author has put comical observations into his mouth.” 

It is, we think, some seven or eight years since Mr. 
Byron was seen on the Newcastle stage, but during that 
period his comedies have often delighted audiences 
here; and the hearty greeting which was accorded to 
him at the Theatre Royal last week was prompted by 
admiration both of the author and the actor. For his 
first appearance during his present engagement, with a 
clever company, selected for a provincial tour by Mr. 
Bernard, he chose his own comedy of Not Such a 
Fool as he Looks, “a play which,” says the Newcastle 
Chronicle, “ although it does not by any means show 
Mr. Byron at his best, either as an actor or an author, 
exhibits many of his characteristics, and is sufficiently 
amusing to keep the audience.in a state of merriment 
during nearly the whole performance. Mr. Byron, as 
Sir Simon Simple, Bart., exhibited a quiet, easy, yet 
forcible style of acting, and caused much amusement 
by his admirable assumption of simplicity.” 

In Edinburgh, The Great Divorce Case still con- 
tinued to attract large audiences to the Theatre Royal. 
A new Opera-Bouffe and Comedy Company opened last 
week at the Princess’s Theatre before a good audience. 
The company, which is under the direction of Mr. 
Jesmond L. Young, contains a number of very efficient 
performers, who played together with good effect. The 
first piece was Mr. Craven’s comedy of Our Nelly. 
Struck Oil, with Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Williamson in 
the principal characters, remained in the bills of the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham. Mr. Edward Terry had 
an enthusiastic reception at Belfast, where he appeared 
in Weak Woman and Little Don Cesar de Bazan. 
Mr. W. H. Brougham, the American actor, was at 
Birkenhead. At Bradford Mr. Coleman appeared as 
Hamlet and Richard III. at the Theatre Royal, and Mr. 
Charles Dillon at the Prince’s Theatre as Coriolanus. 
Nobody's Fortwne, originally produced at the Surrey 
Theatre in 1871, was the attraction at Brighton. Miss 
Jenny Lee was again successful in Jo at Dublin, 
while Miss Kate Santley played in Orphée aux Enfers 
at Bristol. The company headed by Miss Eleanor 
Bufton was at Huddersfield. Mr. George Fawcett 
Rowe returned to the Liverpool stage after a short 
visit to America. The Royal Amphitheatre was in 
possession of Mr. Craven Robertson’s Company, aud at 
the Prince of Wales’s Mrs. Stirling appeared as Lady 
Teazle. It is a noteworthy fact that Sardanapalus 
was revived at the Nottingham Theatre, with Mr. 
Darley as the Assyrian monarch. Mr. T. C. King 
concluded a successful engagement at Portsmouth, and 
Miss Ada Cavendish delighted the playgoers of Preston 
by her artistic acting in that by no means unobjection- 
able play, The New Magdalen. 





IN PARIS. 


oo a 


MASSENET’S new work, the Roi de Lahore, 
a e has met with considérable success at the Opera 
here. Though the score is not characterised by any 
singular brilliancy, and contains scarcely one striking 
air, it is not wanting in vigour, and in his orchestration 
the composer is peculiarly happy. The legend on which 
the story is founded is suitable to his style and dramatic 
in itself. The curtain rises on the Temple of Indra at 
Lahore, at the moment when the city is threatened 
with ah ifttasion by Sultan Mahmoud. There is one 
person who thinks but little -of thé public danger— 
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Sindia, King Alim’s Minister. He has heard that his 
niece Sita, who is consecrated to God, has violated the 
sanctuary ; and in company with Timour, the high-priest, 
he goes to the Temple for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the allegation is or is not true. Interrogated 
by Sindia, the girl makes a full confession. Every 
evening, as she is at prayer at the foot of the altar, 
a youth of noble bearing appears and whispers soft 
words to her. His hand has never touched hers, nor has 
she replied in any way to his passionate utterances. It 
unfortunately happens that Sindia himself is in love 
with his niece, and the jealousy excited in his bosom by 
her narration prompts him to disclose his passion. 
Sita, of course, repulses him with scorn, and in 
the bitterness of his spirit he assembles the 
priests and denounces her as having been false to 
her vows. That she must suffer death is the opinion 
of all, but just as she is being taken away, King 
Alim appears, acknowledges that he is the secret 
visitor to the temple, declares his love for her, and 
registers a vow to atone for his crime, if crime it be, by 
turning back the tide of Mussulman invasion. In the 
second act we find ourselves in the Thol, an Indian 
Sahara. The Indians are totally defeated by Mahmoud, 
and under cover of the dust the treacherous and vindic- 
tive Sindia has inflicted upon his master what proves 
to be a mortal wound. In the third act, the “ Paradise 
of India,” we find the assassin has usurped the throne 
of his victim. The spirit of Alim implores the 
deity to grant him leave to revisit the earth 
and see Sita again, even if it is to be purchased 
at the price of a thousand years’ torment. The god 
grants the permission, but on the condition that Alim 
shall remain apparently poor in the city in which he 
has tasted the sweets of opulence, and shall return at 
the same moment as his mistress. On reaching Lahore 
Alim finds Sita once more in the power of her wicked 
uncle. To escape his embraces she flies to the sanc- 
tuary ; Sindia follows and kills her, and then, ia 
accordance with the latter of the conditions imposed 
by the god, Alim returns to Paradise. In the last 
scene we discover the ill-starred lovers reclining in that 
celestial region at the feet of Indra and the divinities. 
Such is the legend from which the plot of the Rot 
de Lahore is taken. The writer of the “book,” M. 
Gallet, has, on the whole, done his work well, especially 
wher anything like a weird aspect has to be given to 
the piece. The manner in which the opera is per- 
formed calls for very high praise. Mr. Lassaelle com- 
pletely fills the part of the dark-minded Sindia; M. 
Salomon left but little to be wished as the king, and 
Mdlle. de Reské, who assumes the réle of the gentle 
but heroic Sita, proves that she will in all probability 
become a great actress and singer. But with all its 
dramatic, musical and literary attractions, it is as a 
theatrical spectacle, we think, that Le Roi de Lahore 
will fill the house. No piece has for a long time been more 
magnificently put upon the stage; the pictures of the 
interior of the temple,—the burnt up plains of Thol, 
—and the Court of Indra reach the highest known 
standards of theatrical decoration. 

Les Compagnons, ow la Mansarde de la Cité, by 
the authors of the Deux Orphelines has been revived 
at the Théatre Cluny with far from happy results. The 
piece was originally produced at the Théatre de la 
Gaité, in 1846, as a “drame-vaudeville.” The songs 
are now dispensed with: in the first place because 


drame-vaudevilles have gone out of fashion, and ° 


secondly because the company at the Théatre 
Cluny are not good at singing. Thus emasculated, 
Les Compagnons is bound to be an ineffective 
and extravagantly improbable play, and the fate 
of the revival was sealed by the fact that the majority 
of the players concerned in it were almost totally 
ignorant of their parts, and that the heroine was im- 
personated by a young lady who appears to be destitute 





of any qualification for the profession she has chosen. 
The revival of such a piece, especially in the Quartiér 
Latin, is much to be regretted, seeing that it is caleu- 
lated to re-open the at present shelved question of 
capital and labour. 

Those who like a programme made up of several 
short pieces should pay a visit to the Bouffes Parisiens. 
They will there be presented with Le Subbat pour 
Rire, a paysannerie in one act, words by M. Chauvin, 
the music by M. Raspail; L’Ascenseur, pochade 
musicale in one act, words and music by “ M. Henri 
Raymond ;” L’Opoponas, operette in one act, words by 
MM. Nuitter and Tréfeu, the music by M. Vasseur, 
and En Maraude, operette in one act, words by M. 
Emile Mendel, music by M. Ettling. The quality of 
the pieces, however, is not so remarkable as their 
quantity. In Le Sabbat pour Rire, two men, in 
order to terrify each‘ other hit upon the same plan— 
namely, that of disguising themselves as devils, duly 
equipped with pitchforks. To enter into a description 
of the other pieces would be a somewhat unthankful 
task, but it may be noted that in the Opoponax a 
gentleman who has taken advantage of a dark night 
to snatch a kiss from a strange lady in the street is 
discovered by means of the uncommon perfume on his 
handkerchief. Madame B. Stuart made a successful 
début as the not unwilling victim of the little outrage. 








IN VIENNA. 
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ERHAPS Michel Strogoff, le Courier du Czar, 

is the most dramatic of M. Jules Verne’s stories, 

and it is strange that it has not yet been dramatised for 
the Paris stage at a time when Russian pieces are so 
much in vogue. We recently recorded the production 
at the Theater an der Wien of a dramatised version of 
this effective story under the title of Die Reise nach 
Sibirien (The Journey to Siberia). An application was 
made to the law courts to restrain the production of 
that piece, on the ground that it was a _ palpable 
plagiarism of a version by Herr Czepreghy, which had 
been produced under the title of Der Cowrier des Czar 
with much success at the Volkstheater in Pesth; but 
the application was refused. Herr Czepreghy’s version, 
which is very skilfully constructed, has just been 
produced at the Carl Theater with the same success 
as it achieved in the Hungarian capital. A few words 
will suffice to give our readers an idea of the plot. The 
Czar’s brother, the Grand Duke, is surrounded at 
Irkutsk by hostile Tartar troops. Ivan Ogoroff, a 
Russian renegade, seeks to gain the confidence of the 
Grand Duke, who is ignorant of his past history, and 
to obtain means for betraying the town to the Tartars. 
Telegraphic communication having been cut off, the 
Czar, who has received an intimation of the plot, sends 
a courageous courier to warn the Grand Duke of bis 
danger. The perilous adventures of the bold courier in 
accomplishing his mission form the main subject of the 
drama, and keep the audience in a state of increasing 
excitement till the courier at last arrives at Irkutsk 
just in time to thwart the traitor’s plot. The play is 
magnificently mounted, some of the decorations being 
of such originality and beauty that the scene painters 
were called forward and warmly applauded. Herr 
Deutsch, an actor who comes from Briinn, was very 
effective in the grateful part of the courageous Michael 
Strogoff, the Courier. Herr Blasel gives a very humorous 
representation of a-French special correspondent, but 
Herr Griin fails to impart much character to the rival 
English correspondent. In other respects the acting 


was satisfactory, and the play was very warmly received. 
We regret to say that the exciting course of the drama 
is interrupted by the introduction in one of its scenes of 
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Miss Leona Dare, an American acrobat, who exhibits a 
number of alarming feats which we shall not attempt to 
describe. This acrobatic display is condemned by many 
as unworthy of a house like the Carl Theater, while 
others contend that a house which has often flourished 
upon opera-bouffe of the most frivolous description does 
not degrade itself by seeking to attract the public at 
the dead season of the theatrical year by displays of this 
kind. For our part, we always regret to find the 
Theatre appealing to the lower tastes of the public in- 
stead of seeking to elevate them. 

At the Komische Opera, Herr Gustav Hélzel has just 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his first appear- 
ance on the stage, and has taken his leave of the 
public in his favourite character of the Schoolmaster 
Baculus in Lortzing’s comic opera Der Wildschiitz. 
Since 1832 he has been a member of the Court Opera, 
where he played serious parts for many years with 
moderate success. It was not till late in life that his 
comic talents were discovered, and from that time he 
rapidly rose to a prominent position, and became what 
we may call the Compton of the Court Opera. Dry 
humour was his distinguishing quality, and a smile 
was never seen upon his imperturbable countenance 
while he was exciting universal laughter. 

In the absence of novelties at the other theatres, we 
may usefully devote the rest of our space to the follow- 
ing criticism on Madame Patti’s Margherita in Faust, 
which we translate from the Neue Freie Presse. 
‘“‘ Patti’s Gretchen pleased us less than her other réles. 
The singing was throughout extraordinarily fine, but it 
was always Patti, and not Gretchen, that stood before 
us. We are not so shortsighted as to blame the artiste 
for this, and to regard as an artistic deficiency that 
which naturally flows from her personal appearance 
and her nationality. We do not allude to her black 
hair, for that is easily concealed by means of a wig; 
but her sharp-cut features are almost always in pas- 
sionate movement, unlike those of our German 
Gretchen. Even in the slightest expression of sorrow 
or joy Patti’s face becomes excited, while in passionate 
scenes it becomes perfectly wild. We see her with 
wide-opened, glowing eyes, with her head bent, and the 
corners of her mouth slightly drawn down, a splendid pic- 
ture of southern passion, but the reverse of the quiet, pro- 
found nature of Gretchen. As in Italian music, so in 
her, every emotion springs at once to the surface. .. . 
Her jewel song is a wonderful vocal performance, but 
she plays and sings the scene too much to the audience, 
and that again is Italian. In the most affecting scenes 
(over the dead body of Valentino and in the cathedral) 
Patti acts, indeed, very passionately, but we cannot 
believe in her spasmodic gestures, in her stereotyped 
aspect of grief. In the intervals between the acts many 
discussions arose as to the Gretchen of Patti and of 
Nilsson. We confess that we give an unconditional 
preference to Madame Nilsson’s performance. We have 
seen Patti’s Gretchen with pleasure and admiration ; 
Nilsson’s Gretchen not only delighted us, but deeply 
moved us. She is a born Margarethe and Ophelia ; 
while Patti is a born Rosina, Leonora, and Violetta. 
The north belongs to Nilsson, the south to Patti.” 





IN BERLIN. 





[ we may judge from the frequent production 
of his plays on the Berlin stage, the name of 
Shakspere does not spell bankruptcy in the German 
tongue. The First Part of Henry IV. was played 
on the 5th inst. at the Kénigliche Schauspielhaus, 
with Herr Miiller as Sir John Falstaff. Herr Miiller, 
who is the manager of the Hanover Court Theatre, 





played the part with broad humour, though he too 
frequently seemed to lose sight of the fact that the fat 
knight was a gentleman. The scenes at the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap were very effective, being admirably 
played by Herr Ludwig as Prince Henry, Herr Hilt] as 
Bardolph, Fraulein Bergmann as Dame Quickly, and 
Friulein Golmick (a very promising young actress) as 
Francis. Herr}Urban was a vivacious and fiery Hotspur, 
though he was open to the reproach of being too 
uniformly impetuous. He was especially successful in 
the scene in the second act where Hotspur takes leave 
of Lady Perey, the latter part being played in a lively 
and agreeable manner by Fraulein Meyer. Herr Klein’s 
dignified representation of the King was somewhat 
impaired by the actor's indistinct utterance. The 
small part of Owen Glendower was played to perfection 
by Herr Berndal. 

Turning from the Kénigliche Schauspielhaus, which 
a large subsidy allows to produce what is best with some 
disregard of pecuniary results, we find that the other 
theatres do nct seem to regard occasional performances 
of Shakspere as dangerous from a financial point of 
view. Last week we recorded the production of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor at the Belle Alliance Theater, 
and this week we find the National Theater playing 
Othello, with Herr Ludwig Barnay in the title-réle. 
Herr Barnay has recently gained a high reputation as 
an elocutionist by his performance of Caius Gracchus in 
Wilbrandt’s tragedy of that name, and those who had 
come to regard him as a mere elocutionist were fairly 
surprised by the genuine passion with which he played 
the part of the Moor. His address to the Senate 
was a masterpiece of elocution ; he threw much tender- 
ness into the early scenes with Desdemona, and in- 
dicated with great skill the growing fury of the Moor as 
the poison of jealousy worked into his soul. Fraulein 
Schwarz was a tender Ophelia, though she failed to 
realise the full pathos of the character. The other 
parts were adequately played, but not in such a 
manner as to call for comment. While speaking of the 
attention paid to Shakspere in Germany, we may 
mention that on the occasion of the Shakspere 
anniversary last month a series of performances were 
given at the Weimar Hof Theater, consisting of 


- Richard IT., the First and Second Parts of Henry IV. 


and Henry V., which were played on four consecutive 
evenings. 

Apart from the performances of Henry IV. and 
Othello, the Berlin theatres have done little that is 
worthy of record during the past week. The only 
novelty is a farcical piece by R. Kneisel and E. 
Jacobson, entitled the Hotel Klingebusch, which has - 
been produced at Kroll’s Theater. The story of the piece 
is that of an old commercial traveller, who finds his 
long-lost daughter acting as a servant at the hotel 
which gives its name to the play. The most striking 
character in the piece is a young waiter, Fritz, repre- 
sented with much humour and vivacity by Frau Marie 
Stolle. Indeed, the acting was throughout better than 
the: play itself, Herr Eduard Weiss and Fraulein 
Mejo being very amusing as the worthy couple who 
keep the hotel, and Herr Heder and Fraulein Leskién 
making the most of the poor parts entrusted to them. 
The mise-en-scéne was elegant, and, combined with a 
good ballet, gained a favourable reception for the 
novelty. 

Herr Franz Schonfield, from the Dresden Hoftheater, 
has been appearing with success at the Stadttheater, 
as George Richter, in Herr von Moser’s excellent comedy 
Ultimo. This character was originally played by Herr 
Kadelburg, an old favourite. The new actor, who is a 


son of Herr and Frau Schénfield of the Vienna Stadt- 
theater, played the part with youthful enthusiasm and 
was very favourably received. He was well supported 
by the charming Fraulein Bredow and other members 
of the stock company. 
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IN MADRID. 


ye counter-attractions afforded by two Italian 
Opera companies and by the company which has 
been playing Italian versions, Offenbach’s and Lecocq’s 
works at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, have rendered the 
last few weeks a period of struggle for the theatres 
devoted to purely dramatic performances, and ere long 
the lengthening days and the increasing heat will so 
diminish their already scanty audiences that they will 
be forced to close their doors for a long vacation. 
In a desperate effort to attract public attention 
the Teatro Espafiol has so far forgotten what is due to 
its dignity as to have recourse to the acrobatic perform- 
ances of a Miss Lurline, thereby greatly scandalising 
those who have at heart the interests of the Spanish 
Theatre. Many novelties of a more legitimate kind 
have also been produced in the vain effort to fill the 
empty benches. It is well known that at this period of 
the year the managers produce new pieces which they 
have considered of too uncertain merit to deserve pro- 
duction in the height of the season, and people are 
unwilling to spend the evening in a hot theatre when 
they run the risk of being bored by the immature 
efforts of inexperienced dramatists. Sometimes a work 
of merit turns up among the heap of rubbish produced 
at this season of the year. This was the case with La 
torre de Talavera, a drama in one act and in verse, 
by Senor Eugenio Sellés, produced at the Teatro 
Espajiol the other day. The plot turns upon the 
sorrows of Dona Leonora de Guzman, the favourite of 
King Alfonso XI., who is persecuted after the monarch’s 
death by his widow, at whose instance she is at last 
basely assassinated. One of the leading characters is 
the Count de Trastamara, a son of the favourite; but 
the main interest of the story lies in the struggle 
between the two women, which gives rise to some sceves 
of considerable dramatic power. The action is con- 
ducted with skill and clearness; the characters are 
firmly drawn, and the interest is well sustained ; while 
the language is chaste and elegant, and the versification 
easy and harmonious. In short, La torre de Talavera 
isa work of considerable excellence, and of still greater 
promise, and its reception was favourable enough to 
encourage Senor Sellés to follow the path upon which 
he has entered. The first dramatic effort of Seiior 
Valentin Gomez has not been so successful. La dama 
del vey, a drama in three acts and in verse, is very 
faulty in construction, and its plot has the great defect 
of lacking human interest, but it contains some 
good dramatic situations, which indicate that Senor 
Gomez may yet succeed as a dramatist, and many 
beautiful passages prove him to be already an accom- 
plished poet. While these novices have been encounter- 
ing for the first time the glare of the footlights with 
varying fortune, Seior José Echegaray, the brilliantly 
successful author of O locwra o santidad, En el puro 
de la espada, Iris de paz, &e., &c., has had the im- 
prudence to produce an early composition of his entitled 
Para tal culpa, tal pena (Crime and its Punishment), a 
drama in two acts, and in verse. The measured applause 
of the clague, which alone followed the announcement 
of the author’s name, proclaimed the first failure of a 
dramatist whose name has heretofore always elicited 
enthusiastic applause. Fortunately his reputation is 
too firmly established to suffer from this youthful indis- 
cretion. The most deplorable feature of the affair is 
that Elisa Boldun’s last appearance on the stage should 
have been ina piece so unworthy of her talents. 

The Teatro de la Comedia has also produced several 
novelties. A comedy in two acts by Sefior Vital Aza, 
entitled Calvo y Compatiia, was favourably received, 
thanks, in no small measure, to the acting of Sefiora 
Velverde and Seiior Castilla who are deservedly popular. 
A comedy in three acts and in prose, entitled Entregar 





la carta, is clearly froma French source as to which 
the authors, Sefiores Cuenca and Fuentes, are silent. 
It is brightly written, and succeeded in amusing the 
audience. 





IN MILAN. 


eaggeas= 


HE theatrical season in Italy is drawing towards its 
close, and the few houses which still keep their 
doors open have a hard struggle against the attractive 
powers exercised by open air entertainments in the genial 
May evenings. In Milan, the Grégoire company have 
just brought their season to an end, and have not, on 
the whole, had reason to complain of want of patronage. 
The graceful Mdme. Matz-Ferrare, and the lively 
Mdme. Mascard became special favourites with the 
people of Milan. Their most successful performance 
was perhaps that of lLecocq’s Petite Mariée. 
This operatic company is to be followed by the 
Pietriboni company, many of whose members are old 
acquaintances of the frequenters of the Manzoni 
Theatre. The manager promises no fewer than six 
pieces quite new to Milan, the names of which are not 
yet announced. The Pietriboni company come from 
Bologna, where they have been acting to very apprecia- 
tive, but poorly filled houses. Their most successful 
productions were Una Precauzione by D. Chiaves, 
Sardow’s Ferréol, Giacosa’s Marito amante della 
moglie, and the Domino color di rosa (The Pink 
Dominos), which last-named piece does not seem to 
have been sufficiently highly-spiced for the people of 
Bologna. The Perseveranza says :—* The people of 
Bologna, with deplorable indifference, leave the theatre 
half empty; to fill the house to overflowing as they used to 
do when the programme consisted of indecent operettas 
and silly farces, and to leave it almost deserted when 
an excellent company is playing good comedies, is really 
too bad.” Letus hope that the Pietriboni company 
will be more successful at the Manzoni Theatre in 
Milan. 

The unfortunate performance of Mercadante’s Vestale 
at the Dal Verme Theatre has since been followed by 
an equally unlucky performance of La Traviata. The 
Violetta was evidently unwell, and the Alfredo was 
worse than unwell. The result was so unsatisfactory 
that the management have since made great changes 
in their company, and have produced Ruy Blas with 
considerable success, Signore Creny and Tancioni and 
Signor Piergentili being the principal singers. The 
ballet Flike Flok has, however, proved the main 
attraction, and still continues to draw. 








IN AMERICA. 


—— ~~ 


E last mail brings letters and papers from New 

York to the 2nd inst. Mr. John M‘Cullough 
appeared at Booth’s Theatre on the 18th inst. in the 
melodrama of Metamora. The author of this piece, 
Mr. J. A. Stone, had scarcely laid down the pen when 
he committed suicide. The effect of Metamora, 
however, is of an exhilarating rather than of a 
depressing nature. The hero is an Indian chief, 
and his proceedings are such that if a few comic 
songs were introduced, the piece might at once 
be given as a burlesque. Like Edwin Forrest, 


his predecessor in the part, Mr. M‘Cullough did all 
that could be done-with such ungrateful materials. 
On the 23rd April, the anniversary of Shakspere’s 
birth, he came forward as King Lear: “ This,” writes 
the World “is without doubt a leaf of the glossiest 
woven for himself 


sheen in the wreath that he has 
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since his engagement at Booth’s Theatre. From 
the first scene to the last, his art in hiding art 
and winning tears and sympathy was complete.” 
The performance, however, was deficient in sus- 
tained force. Our Boarding House gave place at 
the Park Theatre to the Gilded Age, in which Mr. John 
T. Raymond played Colonel Sellers. The play is ex- 
ceedingly poor, but the actor is clever enough to over- 
come the disadvantage. The character of Sellers is by 
no means new to the stage. The materials of which it 
is composed have been used by Ben Johnson and Cor- 
neille, and have appeared under the name of Micawber 
in modern English literature, and Mercadet in modern 
French. Therefore, says the World, “ Mr. Raymond’s 
artistic faculty has been put to the test of reproducing 
well-worn matter in such a guise as shall seem new, and 
this he has done with a breadth of humour and especially 
with an authority, that is the real secret of the 
sympathetic relations that bind the audience and 
player together.” Niblo’s Garden was closed 
on the 23rd, the revival of Antony and Cleopatra 
having proved ruinously unsuccessful. The New York 
Herald says:—The purpose is sincere, but the perfor- 
mance is far from being perfect. Roman plays are 
always foreign to American actors, and the contrast 
between the toga and the man who wears it is frequently 
laughable. The stage Roman is, as a rule, more of a 
machine than even a marionette is, and last night the 


audience was more than once moved to merriment by’ 


his mistakes. Antony and Cleopatra was first acted 
in America at the old Park Theatre in 1845, when Mrs. 
Bland played Cleopatra and Mr. Vandenhoff Antony. It 
was again brought out at the old Broadway Theatre in 
1858, and the two principal characters were then per- 
formed by Madame Ponisi and Edwin Eddy. Its 
revival now at Niblo’s Garden, like that of Cymbeline, 
is one of the Shaksperean novelties of the year. 

Blood and thunder have retired from the boards at 
the Bowery Theatre for the present week to give a 
chance for what facetious journalists call a little 
* mellow” drama, and to afford an opportunity for Miss 
Abby Hampton, “the wonderful coloured artiste,” to 
make her first appearance in New York as Topsy, in 
Unele Ton’s Cabin. Miss Hampton, who appears to 
be a genuinely coloured woman, has been playing in 
the same réle at different places throughout the 
country, and has generally been very highly praised by 
the local press. She is said to have been born a slave 
in South Carolina, and the impression is given out that 
she used to belong on the plantation of Governor Wade 
Hampton. Her bearing on the stage was quite natural, 
and as a Topsy she was about all that a Topsy could be. 

Philadelphia has been enlivened less by its enter- 
tainments than by eccentric proceedings on the part 
of Miss Anna Dickinson. Miss Potter, the singer, 
had the effrontery to announce that she would give an 
imitation of that lady’s acting in a Crown of 
Thorns. The ire of the actress was at once aroused. 
She sent a lawyer to the audacious imitator, 
threatening to set the machinery of the law in 
operation against her if such a thing should be 
attempted. However, a compromise was effected, and 
the Philadelphia people were not deprived of the 
pleasure of seeing the promised imitation. Let us 
hope that a rumour just now in circulation—namely, 
that Miss Dickinson has disposed of the Crown of 
Thorns to Miss Rose Eytinge—is not without a basis 
of truth. Latest advices from San Francisco represent 
Miss Neilson as playing at the California Theatre in 
the Hunchback and the Lady of Lyons. “ Miss Neil- 
son’s Julia,” says the Mail, “is a very fine performance, 
and can stand side by side with her best impersonations. 
Those who have had the advantage of seeing the late 
Charlotte Cushman in the same part will doubtless find 
Miss Neilson’s conception somewhat too severe, and 
occasionally even approaching the “stagey” and un- 





feminine ; but it must be conceded that some of the 
most pleasing and effective points of her remarkable 
talent are called into action in the rendering of the 
character of “Julia.” Mr. Barton Hill was the 
Master Modus. In the Lady of Lyons Miss Neilson 
was under the disadvantage of playing with Mr. Keene, 
who is persistent in his efforts to reform the pronun- 
ciation of the English language, and to restore old 
pronunciations that are obsolete except in rural dis*ricts. 
For instance, he says, when he greets his mother in the 
first act, 

Give me jy, dear mother, 
And anon, 

I'll fouerthwith jine thee there. 


Mr. Boucicault has brought a very successful engage- 
ment toa close at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
appearing of course as Conn, in the Shaughraun. At 
the end of the second act Mr. Boucicault was called, 
and ina “ really brilliant speech ” thanked all Brooklyn 
for the attention he had received at their hands during 
the week. 

Miss Clara Morris returned to New York in April. 
She was able to appear at the Boston Theatre last week 
as Camille. Mr. Montague has been to Baltimore, and 
Mr. John E. Owens is in Canada. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Williamson will be at the Union Square Theatre this 
summer, 





EN PASSANT. 


———_+ 


HE institution of a new dramatic club, to which we 
made allusion last week, may now beregarded as a fait 
accompli. The readily-given consent of the foremost men 
of the dramatic world to work on the committee or enrol 
themselves members is proof at once of the want of such 
a resort and the popularity of the originators of the 
scheme. The intention of the founders is not slavishly to 
follow the design of any existing institution, but rather 
to fill a gap in club life which to a certain class has 
been long and painfully felt. The new club is not only 
intended for members of the dramatic, literary, artistic, 
and liberal professions ; but with several melancholy in- 
stances before them of similar intentions being frustrated 
by too large a share of generosity to those who 
have been pleased to term themselves Patrons of Art, 
the Committee have taken care to lay down such rules as 
will make only those persons for whose use the club is 
intended eligible for election. At the suggestion, we 
believe, of Mr. Albery, who is nothing if not original, the 
new club is called the ‘“ Green-Room,” and if in making 
this choice a name has been selected which gives an undue 
prominence to one branch of art, it should be remembered that 
the Green Room was long the favourite rendezvous of 
men whose learning and manners entitled them to the 
entrée. A modest home has been found in the house at 
the west corner of the Adelphi-terrace, where the first 
hundred members will shortly take up their quarters. 
Among the committee-men we are pleased to find the 
names of Mr, Lionel Brough, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. C. 
Harcourt, Mr. J. Hare, Mr. John Hollingshead, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. David James, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. E. 
Righton, Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. Thomas Thorne, and Mr. 
Charles Wyndham. 


M. Paropt has published a little piece in verse entitled 
Sephora. He dedicates it to Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, to whom 
he gracefully attributes the success of his tragedy of Rome 
Vaincue. “Is it not “you,” he writes, “who, by the magic 
of the enchanting art which since. the time of Rachel has 








' See p. to. 
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been regarded as lost beyond recovery, who by imparting 
the accent of reality to a dream and throwing your soul 
into the development of my ideas, have made Posthumia 
so profoundly human? And what a creation would you 
not make of Sephora, if my chaste Jewess appeared in your 
person and spoke in your voice to the public!” But, as M. 
Parodi himself admits, Sephora is not likely to appear on 
the stage. To use his own words, it is “a picture of the 
divisions of the human mind, of the unintermittent struggle 
between materialist science and spiritualism, de la raison 
inflexible que nie et de l’Ame obstinée qui affirme.” 


Mr. Fiske acknowledges in the New York World, of 
May Ist, the following subscriptions for the Oxenford 
Memorial :—Fanny Davenport, 25 dols.; Lawrence Barrett, 
25 dols.; Charles {F. Coghlan, 25dols.; Robert Hellor, 
25 dols.; P. T. Barnum, 20 dols. ; Sidney Cowell, 5 dols.; 
W. C. Sadlier, 1 dol. “ Many other subscriptions,” writes 
Mr. Fiske, “ have been promised, and the dramatic critics 
and leading journalists throughout the country, who can- 
not but feel themselves honoured in the honour to 
Oxenford, have warmly approved this memorial.” If this 
be true, as doubtless it is, a larger sum may be collected for 
the purpose in the United States than even in London. 
This should be thought of. 

In a recent number of the Academy, it was asserted that 
Mr. Charles Reade had adapted Le Medecin Malgré Lut to 
the English stage. Upon this we asked Mr. Moy Thomas 
if he did not mean Le Malade Imaginaire? Last week he 
pleads guilty to the soft impeachment of his accuracy—he 
did mean Le Malade Imaginaire, Mr. Reade’s version of 
which, by the way, was brought out under the title of The 
Robust Invalid at the Adelphi Theatre in 1870. The 
mistake, however, could hardly have been a slip of the 
pen, for a person acquainted with the two French plays 
referred to could not fail to remember the great difference 
between them. But then Mr. Moy Thomas too frequently 
writes without adequate information. 


Two or three weeks ago a performance by the Kellogg 
troupe at the Park Theatre in Brooklyn was interrupted 
under somewhat painful circumstances. In consequence, it 
appears, of a trivial dispute, Mr. C. D. Hess, the chef 
@orchestre, refused to pay George Stude, one of the 
musicians, his wages. Mr. Studé soon proved that he 
was not a man to be trifled with. In the evening, 
as the actors were dressing for the performance, the 
dreaded constable of the city, M‘Gaffigan, walked through 
the stage door, and in the name of Mr. Stude “ attached ” 
the chest containing the music of the troupe. Colonel 
Sinn, the manager, was immediately sent for, and on 
his arrival he found the constable coolly but resolutely 
seated on the box. ‘ Man,” said the Colonel, “that box 
contains the music of the Bohemian Girl, and we are about 
to play it.” “The music may once have belonged to the 
lady,” replied the constable, “but now it belongs to me 
until this little bill of 135 dols. is paid.” The Colonel, 
though in no way responsible for the debt, agreed to 
become security for the payment, if the “girl” were let 
out of the box, and to the intense relief of all the company 
M‘Gaffigan closed with the offer. 


M. Sarcey cannot forgive Madame Favart for having 
proved by her performance in Jean Dacier that his stric- 
tures upon her in Comédiens et Comédiennes were in the 
main unjust. In speaking of her performance of Marie 
de Valvitlee, he says:—“Je n’aurais qu'un conseil et 
qu’une priére 4 adresser 4 Mdlle. Favart. Le conseil, c’est 
de veiller sur sa diction, car il lui arrive de laisser tomber 
les finales, qui s’estompent dans la brume d’un débit pré- 











cipité. La priére, c’est de demeurer telle que nous |’avons 
vue la premiére fois, se gardant de toute exagération, se 
souvenant que la dignité tranquille et chaste doit chez elle 
tenir lieu des grdces naives et tumultueuses de la vingtiéme 
année.” 


THE artistic world has lost, in the untimely death of 
Valentine W. Bromley, a student of rare promise, and those 
who knew him a genial companion. His sketches of the 
Indians and Niagara, made at the time of his journey 
through America with Lord Dunraven, will be well remem- 
bered, and one of the best likenesses of Mr. Irving was 
drawn by “poor Bromley ” for the Graphic during the first 
“run” at the Lyceum Theatre of Macbeth. The deceased, 
who married only last autumn a sister of Mr, Forbes 
Robertson, the actor, was under thirty years of age. 


THERE is much bustle just now behind the scenes of the 
Comedie Francaise. The Marquis de Villemer is in 
rehearsal, and as much importance is attached to the 
revival the repetitions are many and careful. The Duc 
d’Aléria is cast to M. Delaunay, the Comte de Duniéres 
to M. Thiron, Pierre to M. Barré, the Marquis de Villemer 
to M. Worms, the Marquise de Villemer to Madame 
M.-Brohan, Madame d’Arglade to Madame Provost-Ponsin, 
Diane de Xaintrailles to Mdlle. Reichemberg, and Caroline 
de Saint-Geneix to Mdlle, Croizette. 


A curious misapprehension appears to exist as to the 
character of the audiences of the Standard Theatre. <A 
young dramatic author, writing not long ago to Mr. John 
Douglass, spoke of them as “ not very discriminative, though 
numerous.” Perhaps the young author was somewhat 
astonished to hear Mr. Douglass state in reply that Shaks- 
pere, Milton, Byron, Massinger, Otway, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Milman, Knowles, Lovel, Lord Lytton, T. W. 
Robertson, and H. J. Byron had been played there with 
profit to the manager when nothing but the veriest trash 
was tolerated at West-end theatres. 


On Saturday evening Owr Boys was represented for the 
750th time at the Vaudeville Theatre—by far the 
longest “run” on record. The company, it is alleged, are 
already beginning to forget their parts. The other night one 
of them had to be prompted, although he was in the original 
cast. 

THE custom of celebrating long runs by a supper and a 
ball is gaining ground in Paris. Our correspondent there, 
in common with his journalistic confréres, has received the 
following invitation :—‘ MM. Victor Koning, Charles 
Lecocq, Albert Vanloo, et Eugéne Leterrier ont l’honneur 
de vous inviter au souper et au bal qui auront lieu le 
Dimanche 13 Mai 4 minuit, au Thédtre de la Renaissance, 
4 Poccasion de la centi¢me représentation de La Marjolaine.” 


Miss Henrietta Hopson, says Mayfair, states her 
case in a manner which for clearness, force, and terseness 
would not disgrace a leading counsel. Since Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert seems to object to her taking part in plays written 
by him, Miss Hodson should try the other, and almost- 
equally divine, William, who has no personal prejudices of 
the kind. She would do admirably at least one scene, in 
which Portia keeps ever green the story of the Merchant of 
Venice. 


THE project of a theatre, to be conducted in the best 
manner regardless of profit or loss, is under discussion in 
Cincinnati. The idea is that a good dramatic entertain- 
ment helps to make a city attractive to visitors, and that 
hotel-keepers and merchants would gain by meeting the 
loss that would arise from keeping a first-class theatre open 
the year round, 
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Dr. Hermann Linpe, the German dramatist, is now 
in America on a tour, giving recitations from memory, 
in German, of nearly all of Shakspere’s dramatic works. 
The Doctor is a mnemonical wonder; attractive in per- 
sonal appearance, he shows during his recitations not only 
an almost incomprehensible memory, but also a force of 
dramatic talent and modulation of voice rarely found in 
one person. During a tour next winter he will recite 
exclusively in the English language. 


THERE was a princely soirée last week at the house of 
Mdme. Viardot. M. Gounod, Prince Torgueneff, Gustave 
Doré, and Mdme. d’Haussonville were among the guests. 
The daughters of the hostess, Mdlles. Claudie and Marianne 
Viardot, sang very expressively ; but the honours of the 
evening fell to Gounod himself, who sang with Mdme. 
Viardot the final scene of Sappho, and by himself the 
melodies of “ Le Soir,” “ Les Champs,” and “ Venise, ’ 


WE might mention that we don’t remember to have 
seen shells lying about any beach already polished, except 
in the Island scene at the Olympic; nor can we for the 
life of us imagine where Miss Pateman, in the same scene, 
got that pretty little fruit-basket from in which she 
brings the grapes for the dying sailor, unless it is supposed 
to have been all she saved from the wreck of the “ Pros- 
erpine,” or to have been bought at a branch shop 
from the Lowther Arcade, established on the island un- 
known to Mr. Charles Reade. 


Mr. JEFFERSON wishes it to be known that the only 
reason he defended the Chancery proceedings instituted 
against him by Mr. Chatterton was because he was for 
once determined to keep the oath taken by Rip Van 
Winkle. In other words, he’d “ schworn off.” 


Ir is not yet settled whether the company of the Théatre 
du Vaudeville will or will not visit London during the 
annual cléture. If they come we shall have Le Procés 
Veaudieux and Les Dominos Roses in French. 


M. Epmonp DE Manne, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
died last week, aged 75. His works on the troupes 
of Voltaire, Talma, Nicolet, and the Comédie Francaise 
are of great value. 


Tue story of the Cid, so charmingly treated for the stage 
by le grand Corneille, has furnished Don José Zorrilla 
with materials for an epic poem, a portion of which he 
recently read before the members of the Madrid Athenzeum, 
and which, it is understood, will be printed without delay. 


THE twelfth volume of the German Shakspere Society’s 
Year-book is just out, and contains papers by Drs. Delius, 
Von Lien, Wagner, Elze, Giétzinger, Gericke, &c. ; and a 
full list of editions and translations of Shakspere and 
Shakspereana for 1875 and 1876, by Mr. Albert Cohn. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society was held, as usual, at 
Weimar, from Saturday, April 21st, to Wednesday, 
April 25th. 

Moe. LeonipE Lesianc, one night last week, played 
Sylvia in Le Jew de ?Amour et du Hasard at the Odéon 
Théatre, and among those in the salon were MM. Perrin, 
Got, Delaunay, Maubant, and Talbot. 


Amone those who are awaiting trial at Constantinople on 
the charge of high treason is Kemal Bey, a name well- 


known to students of the Turkish drama. His judge will 
be Subhi Pasha. 


M. Hirrotyte Rampant has retired from the post of 
sécretaire redacteur of the Commission des Auteurs et Com- 
positeurs Dramatiques. He will not be replaced, the duties 








of the office being discharged by three men in a compara 
tively subordinate position, 


Two new pieces which have been accepted at the 
Théatre Lyrique, La Cle d’Or, by M. Octave Feuillet and 
Eugene Gautier, and La Courte Echelle, by MM. de la 
Rounat et Membréé, will not be produced until Septem- 
ber next, the present season being too far advanced for the 
production of novelties. 


THE piece in which Malle. Thérésa is about to appear 
at the Gaiety Theatre is now being rehearsed at the 
Theatre des Variétés. 


M. Dupuis, formerly of the Gymnase, took his farewell 
at the Theatre Michel at St. Petersburg last month. The 
character selected for the occasion was that of the Ministre 
in Scribe’s Calomnie, The performance over, he was pre- 
sented with a crown of pure gold composed of laurel 
leaves united by a neeud of diamonds. This had been 
purchased by public subscription. His comrades,” too, 
presented him with a bust in bronze, and the Emperor 
with a portrait, surrounded by seventeen diamonds, of 
Russian Majesty. 

TxE author of Marie de Prebére, produced at the Troisitme 
Théatre Frangais, is M. Maillard, Maire of Ancenis, Con- 
seiller d’Arrondissement de la Loire Inferieure, and 
Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 


MM. Jutes Cuaretige and Emile Desbeaux have 
finished a drama founded upon the story of “ Gabriel 
Fenuy.” It is called Le Couruer des Bois. 


THE municipality of the town of Gand has added 
12,000fr. a year to the subvention of the theatre there. 
Such an example ought not to be lost on the municipality 
of Marseilles, but it is to be feared it will. 


Mop.ie. Epire Lacouriere, a god-daughter of Madlle. 
Edile Requér, of the Comédie Frangaise, has been engaged 
at the Théditre de la Renaissance—a charming brunette, 
age about twenty-three. She holds a prize from the 
Conservatoire, and has sung with great effect at Bordeaux. 


Tue Retour de Jewnesse is to be followed at the Ambigu 
by Monsieur Jean, a piece by a new author. M. Chevy 
and Mesdames Germiny and Bruck are in the cast. 
Léopold Robert, a comedy in one act, from the same pen, 
is also in rehearsal. 


“By special desire!” The manager who has a keen 
sense of self-respect is not in the habit of prefixing these 
words to his announcement of a production or of a revival. 
Formerly they were literally true, but that time is past. 
The “desire” is now that of the manager, the author, or 
the “ star.” 


Ar the Strand Theatre Mr. H. J. Byron’s burlesque of 
the Maid and the Magpie will presently be revived. Miss 
Nelly Bouverie will make her first appearance here and 
play Beppo. 

Mr. CHAtTrerTon retires from Drury Lane after next 
season. 

Tue Gaiety season, which will close on the 19th inst., 
recommences on the 6th of August. 

Mr. Irvine’s adaptation of Richard III. is to be pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, Jersey. 


Mrs. Stiruine will appear at the Bath Theatre during 
Whitsun week. 


Mr. Cuaries Catvert is about to fulfil a month’s 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Brighton. 


Tue French plays begin on the 21st inst. 
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Mr. Georce CLARKE returns to America in July. 


Miss Marion Terry will accompany Mr. Buckstone on 
his tour. 


Mr. W. H. FisHer and Mr. Harcourt have been 
engaged for the Globe. 


Miss CamILLeE Dvpois will join the Strand Company 
next season, 


THE success of Arrah na Pogue at the Crystal Palace last 
Thursday was even greater than on the occasion of its first 
representation, Mr. Charles Ashford as Michael Feeney ex- 
hibiting considerable power and being twice called before 
the curtain. Mr. Charles Wyndham intends to repeat the 
performance. 


The Swedish harpist, Adolf Sjoden, has a rrived in Paris 
where he intends to play. 





RIP VAN WINKLE IN CHANCERY. 





R. CHATTERTON’S motion for an injunction 

to restrain Mr. Jefferson from acting in any 
London theatre except the Princess’s until the 31st 
August next came on for hearing before Sir Richard 
Malins on Thursday last. It appears that in November 
last Mr. M’Donough, the defendant’s agent, sent to Mr. 
Chatterton a‘telegram in the following terms :— 
“ Jefferson will play Rip at the Princess’s for eight 
weeks, commencing Easter next, with mutual privi- 
lege of extension. Terms, two-thirds after £60 
nightly ; conditions, same as before. He has received 
corresponding offer from London, and gives you 
refusal.” Mr. Chatterton accepted the offer ; a 
correspondence followed, and, on the 2nd April Mr. 
Jefferson appeared at the Princess’s Theatre. Before 
long an unfortunate misunderstanding occurred. Mr. 
John 8. Clarke took the Haymarket Theatre for the 
summer season, and Mr. Jefferson, after appearing to 
considerable advantage at the’ Compton benefit as Mr. 
Golightly in Lend Me Five Shillings, entered into an 
engagement to play there with him. Mr. Chatterton 
at once denied that Mr. Jefferson was at liberty 
to do so, referring at the same time to the words 
“mutual privilege of extension” in support of his 
position. Mr. Jefferson, on his part, maintained 
that these words “threw upon him an obligation 
from an honourable point of view only,” and that 
he was not legally bound to make such an 
extension. “That,” he added, “was the meaning 
attached to the phrase in America, and theatrical 
managers in that country had so accepted it. In the 
event of the manager being willing to extend the 
engagement for a short period, the actor had the power 
to reject the offer, but should, if possible, consult the 
wishes of that manager before those of any other.” 
Mr. Chatterton refused to be convinced by these argu- 
ments. The words “ mutual privilege of extension,” he 
contended, gave him the right to ask Mr. Jefferson to act 
for him until the close of the season, or at least for another 
eight weeks. The contract should be read by the light 
of English usage and the ordinary rules of English law. 
This, briefly stated, was the question upon which Sir 
Richard Malins has been called to pronounce judgment. 
The Vice-Chancellor, after a rather long hearing, 
refused the injunction, but thought that Mr. Jefferson’s 
conduct was not so blameless as to entitle him to 
costs. 

In this judgment we fully concur. To hold that in 
engaging an American actor an English manager 
should act in accordance with the theatrical es of 
the United States would be little short of absurd, and 
when Mr. Jefferson came over here he should have re- 
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memembered that “on going to Rome we must do as 
Romans do.” The point at issue, therefore, must be 
considered with reference to English law and theatrical 
usage. What was the meaning of “ mutual privilege 
of extension?” In all probability it was intended that 
Mr. Chatterton or Mr. Jefferson might, if he thought 
fit, call upon the other for an extension of the term 
of eight weeks, and even upon Mr. Jefferson’s own 
showing it is hard to understand why he did not 
speak to Mr. Chatterton of the proposed engagement 
at the Haymarket before he accepted it. The reason 
he assigned for leaving the Princess’s was that the 
state of his health required him to avoid the painful 
strain upon the faculties entailed by the constant 
repetition of ore part. But if he needed rest it may 
be presumed that Mr. Chatterton would willingly have 
granted it to him, and if he had a wish to play a new 
character, Mr. Chatterton would have been sufficiently 
alive to his own interests to have gratified it. 
Looking back upon the whole of the case, we 
cannot resist the conviction that Mr. Jefferson, in 
order to secure the success of his compatriot, 
Mr. Clarke, at the Haymarket Theatre, flew in the face 
of his own words—“ In the event of a manager being 
willing to extend the engagement for a short period, 
the actor had the power to reject the offer, but should, 
if possible, consult the wishes of that manager before 
those of any other.” There is nothing in the case to 
show that he so consulted the wishes of Mr. Chatterton. 
But if we are satisfied that Mr. Jefferson was in the 
wrong it does not necessarily follow that Mr. Chatter- 
ton was entitled to the injunction he sought. Courts 
of law are not required to enforce the fulfilment of 
merely honourable contracts. Moreover, Mr. Chatterton 
varied in his interpretation of the agreement. At Bar 
he wanted the term of eight weeks doubled ; in his 
notice of motion he sought an injunction until the 31st 
August next—that is, six months after the date on 
which the agreement was come to. Under all the 
circumstances, therefore, Sir Richard Malins was 
abundantly justified in refusing the application and 
expressing disapproval of Mr. Jefferson’s conduct. 

Few persons can have read the reports of this case 
without feeling some regret that it should ever have been 
brought into court at all, that it could not have been 
amicably settled outside. Mr. Jefferson is a justly 
distinguished actor, Mr. Chatterton one of our repre- 
sentative managers. The latter is doubly unfortunate, 
for it is understood that, reasonably believing Mr. 
Jefferson was bound to extend the term of the contract, 
he made such arrangements that from the begiuning of 
June until the end of August he will have no alter- 
native except to close the theatre and bear a 
heavy pecuniary loss. His loss, however, is a dis- 
tinct gain to other managers. The case furnishes 
yet another illustration of the necessity of care- 
ful and business-like precaution on the part of 
parties to a transaction, and if amore definite phrase 
than “ privilege of mutual extension” is not invented 
for the use of English managers when American actors 
are engaged in this country, the case decided last Thurs- 
day will not be the last by many ofits kind. The moral 
of that case is this: contracts of engagements should be 
so clear and precise that in the event of a dispute the 
judge shall have no difficulty in coming to a decision 
in favour of one of the parties. 





THE THEATRE OF THE GREEKS.* 


_—. 


N adding the present volume to the world-renowned 
series instituted by Mr. Bohn, the publishers have 
acted wisely and well. It is hardly too much to say 





* The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
London : Bell & Sons. 
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that Dr. Donaldson’s book exhausts the subject, and is 
the only satisfactory exposition of its kind in the 
language. Already it has achieved a position as the 
text-book of its subject—and that is no mean praise. 
But the personality of the author clings uniformly 
around his book, and we may aptly introduce our brief 
notice by a word in passing concerning Dr. Donaldson. 
The doctor made his mark as the author of two 
valuable grammars of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and, better still, as a liberal and tolerant divine. It is 
Rénan who observes that no Greek scholar can become 
a bigot; in fact it was the revival of Greek learning 
quite as much as Luther that dealt decisive blows at 
the sacerdotal domination. From Melancthon,—who, 
by the way, compiled an admirable Greek grammar for 
the ingenuous youth of Germany,—culture, toleration, 
largeness of mind, have ever gone in company. And, 
if we may quote a living professor of Greek on his 
favourite language, we should say :— 


Etruscan and Hebrew and Sanscrit are dead 
And Latin may die with the Pope : 
But Greek still lives, like a thymy bed 
brown Ilissus’ slope ! 


Dr. Donaldson was Head Master of the celebrated public 
school at Bury St. Edmunds. In his later years he 
elected to go in fora little heterodoxy, and the scenters 
of heresy descended heavily upon him. He largely 
anticipated Colenso, except that his scholarship was by 
far more ample and exact. But we are inclined to think 
that his “ Theatre of the Greeks ” is the book by which 
he will especially descend to posterity and secure a 
place in the illustrious band of English scholars. It is 
our purpose in the present paper just to set down, with 
Donaldson as our guide, philosopher, and friend, a few 
of the leading or more prominent characteristics of the 
Greek stage, noting casually its contrasts with our 
own. 

First we must observe the profoundly religious 


’ character of the Greek drama. If we set. aside the 


ribald buffoonery of Aristophanes, we may safely hazard 
the assertion that the Greek drama implied religious- 
ness of the highest order. In no merely human com- 
position can there be found anything to rival the 
Prometheus Vinctus of ARschylus; and the same holy 
and sublime thread permeates all the masters of 
tragedy. It is prevalent and perfectly conspicuous in 
Sophocles and in Euripides. May we not add that 
precisely the same sentiment is omnipresent in Shak- 
spere? It stirs a melancholy thought if we recollect 
that any possible shade of irreverence belongs to the 
modern,—not to the ancient drama. 

Dr. Donaldson lays stress on the fact that the stage 
was localised in Athens. For purposes of culture, taste, 
refinement, Athens was Greece just as Paris is France. 
The sterner Dorians, as at Sparta, looked with no 
kindly eye on the stage; theirs was a policy of blood 
and iron. It is to Athens—the eye of Greece—that we 
owe the inception of the drama, at least in any large 
or vital sense. Well do we recollect the vivid account 
which Professor Aytoun—that fine old feudalist—used 
to relate to his students of the first performance of the 
Prometheus Vinctus at Athens—how real rain descend- 
ed, the theatre being roofless; how real lightning 
flashed, and how—we quote from memory—Jove him- 
self expressed his approval of the mighty creation of 
the dramatist. The theatre, too, attained in Greece a 
position which it has not yet attained either in London 
or in Paris. It was the very home of taste and refine- 
ment. The meanest member of the Demos always 
contrived to find his way into the theatre. 

— mate performers were allowed; and the same 
remark applies to the Roman stage until, as Mr. 
Lecky relates, women, in the decline of the Roman 
dominion, paid to put in an appearance and exhibit 
their meretricious attractions. Some one has remarked 





that history repeats itself, and precisely the same 
phenomenon is not quite a strange thing, to our shame 
be it spoken, in our own day. The limitation of the “ pro- 
fession” to men was one result of the virtual social 
captivity of women in those times; they lived much 
as the Turkish women live in our own day. The pro- 
fession of an actor, moreover, was not elevated in the 
general estimation of antiquity. Now our leading 
actors was accepted on an equal footing in the best, the 
most exclusive society. But “ only an actor” was the 
common consensus of classic antiquity. 

The theatres, unlike our own, were arranged on the 
amphitheatric system. At Gwennap in Cornwall such 
an amphitheatre, hewn out of the solid rock, still 
exists. The Sheldonian theatre at Oxford—a theatre 
in the scholarly sense—still preserves this arrangement. 
The use of masks by actors—whence our persona and 
our not complimentary English word person—should 
not be passed over. These masks were so contrived ag 
to send the voice forth to a prodigious distance. The 
theatres of antiquity were vast in comparison with our 
own, but by means of this contrivance the voice was 
enabled to reach the utmost limit of the building. 

Dr. Donaldson in his earlier pages notes, with 
characteristic force, the antagonism between Puritanism 
and the Drama. He tells us, taking the example of 
Solomon from Holy Writ, that religion and art have 
rarely agreed; they are like an impossible mixture of 
oil and water. Rarely have they been combined. 
Prynne, in his Histrio-Mastix, has expressed the 
aversion of his co-religionists to the drama. Is there 
really—and this is the moral of our article—any 
necessary hostility between Church and Stage? Is 
there aught in Aschylus, or in our own Shakspere, 
which might not quite aptly be read, even by 


“ Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


We think not. Antagonism is accidental, not essential. 
To suppose that there is any necessary antagonism 
between religion and art is to cast a grave slur on 
religion. Those ignorant advocates of goodness really 
damage the cause which they profess so assiduously to 
serve. Luther said a word for the stage, and Milton 
vindicated it, and Professor Blackie, that kindly scholar 
and graceful gentleman, has also told us something 
powerful in its favour. De Quincey spoke of the stage 
in express terms as a noble profession, and one word 
from De Quincey is worth ten thousand from Stiggins 
or Chadband. Meanwhile, if Dr. Donaldson’s book 
teaches anything, it points one explicit moral,—the 
essential religiousness of the Theatre of the Greeks. 
It is encouraging sign of the times that good men are 
beginning to take this accurate view of the subject, 
even in England. 





THE PIT OF THE “BRIT.” 


#00 


it is generally known that the drama has a slang pecu- 
liarly of its own. Its exponents complacently speak of 
the profession, and there is the familiar remark about a 
brother “pro.” A neat little volume might be written, 
we take it, on the more mysterious argot of the stage, 
in terms comprehended alone in all their fulness by 
the initiate. To say this, of course, is only to affirm 
concerning the stage whit might be affirmed of almost, 
every other trade or occupation; but beyond this the 
stage slang is the most startling of all. Even in 
naming the theatres the genuine actor usually is not as 
other men: as “in the Lane.” But the general public, 
too, affect abbreviations which would occasionally 
astonish those who are (incorrectly) called provincials. 
Two of the theatres most favoured by the London 
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democracy are undoubtedly the “ Vic.” and the “ Brit.” 
Now the “ Brit.” is quite a typical establishment of its 
class, and it seems worth while to essay a short sketch 
of the place, its patrons, and its entertainments. 

Of course—here we request to be allowed a piece of 
accurate philosophy—what is greatest in the drama, 
in art, in poetry, in religion, in anything comprehen- 
sible by the faculties of man, appeals not to a class, but 
to all mankind, to a kind of common or universal 
sentiment. A fashionable novelist addresses the Bel- 
gravian section, a writer of penny dreadfuls or penny 
sillies, or penny democratic fury, addresses his also ; 
but a Sir Walter Scott addresses all mankind. But 
there is a further consideration. A Hamlet or a 
Richard that should charm the West-end audiences 
would not, as a rule (but here there has been of late one 
notable exception), go down in the East of London. 
The one audience insists, or is supposed to insist, on 
reflection, refinement, and the manifold fruits of study ; 
with the other a certain melodramatic rant—exemplified 
especially in the prolonged stress laid on the letter R— 
is everything. Now as a signal example of the taste 
of the masses we may look at the Britannia Theatre, 
Hoxton, which of its kind is a well-conducted theatre, 
and certainly serves to elevate the’ “sons of toil” who 
chiefly compose its audiences far above the level of the 
music-halls, and, in fine, in many ways distinctly 
deserves respectful mention. But we here select it as a 
study of its class of houses. 

Hoxton is a busy centre of industrial London, 
literally teeming with a working class population. One 
would suppose it to be the chosen abode of the 
Proletariat, so completely do they crowd every alley, 
nook, and corner; and in that region a “swell” is 
sure to be an object of interest—duly remarked upor 
as he passes by. The New Cut, Lambeth, is a strange 
place, a curious study for a philanthropist or an artist; 
and Hoxton contains many New Cuts—is very much one 
extended New Cut. Establishments connected with 
the trades in rags, old iron, fried fish, and customary 
concomitants of our meaner civilisation, abound in 
every quarter. Yet the place is not poor, regarded as 
a place of its kind. Theatrically speaking it is very 
rich, Actors are fairly remunerated, the theatre is 
well attended, and—what is noteworthy among theatres 
—is kept open all the year round. The last is a con- 
soling and a useful fact for young and struggling pro- 
fessionals, with whom a “ frost ” (another technicality, 
by the way) is by no means an unusual occurrence even 
in the sultry months of July and August. Theatricals 
always speak well of the “Brit,” and of its really 
considerate management ; and this, too, is worth 
noting. 

Now the genuine Hoxtonian will have his Brit.; it is 
a vital element to him, and Hoxton without the Brit., 
or the Brit. in any other locality than Hoxton, would 
be decidedly a poor affair. De Quincey records how, in 
the days of his terrible trials in the wilds of vast 
London, he frequently denied himself of food in order 
to gain intellectual food in the gallery of the opera. 
An Hoxton man would, as a rule, even abstain from the 
very usual pint or pot of beer rather than abstain from 
visiting the Brit. ; and in the Brit. accordingly, may be 
seen Hoxton in miniature ; or, indeed, hardly in minia- 
ture, since the theatre and the Standard, Shoreditch, 
are the two largest houses in London. 

The time to visit the Brit. is, by preference, on a 
Saturday evening. We once so visited it, and never 
shall we forget what then we saw. We visited the pit, 
but did not elect long to remain in it, since a powerful 
aroma, not precisely the— 


“Sabean odours from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest.” 


violently assailed the olfactory sense; and so, unmur- 
muringly, we paid an additional trifle, and proceeded 








to a more aristocratic section of the house. The word 
aristocratic is here used quite relatively: there is no 
aristocracy in the place, and a man unwise enough to 
array himself in evening dress would—but we do not 
like to think of it. 

The theatre, as we have already observed, is a 
spacious building, deserving, indeed, to be called vast, 
and on the night in question it was crowded in every 
part, many people in the pit standing, with intent 
interest, during the whole of the somewhat lengthy 
performance. Its decorations and general arrange- 
ments are admirable, and no effort has been spared by 
the management to adorn their popular temple of 
Thespis. The pieces are a study in more ways than 
one. Of course they are designed to please their 
audience, else the audience would desert the temple, 
and that would never pay. Business is the rule, and 
nowhere more so than in stage enterprise ; nevertheless 
we should be glad, as was remarked in a recent number 
of The Theatre, to see an effort made, perhaps by special 
societies amongst gentlemen and scholars, to elevate the 
stage and to keep it, in some one corner of London, in 
a really high condition. Already, however, this has 
been done—was done at a time when opera-bouffe and 
meretricious shamelessness were all the rage—and was 
done by Mr. Bateman, of the Lyceum, with signal and 
continued success. Sunk in the mire of feminine 
physical display, of histrionic animalism, as many of 
our amusement-hunters then were, and catered, too, as 
they were, in such unmanly tastes, it was evident—is 
still evident, that a large section of the play-going 
public are perfectly prepared to appreciate an in- 
tellectual and artistic entertainment. But this is a 
digression, pardonable, we think, nor yet a digression 
exactly, for it is certain that the rough, untutored, 
but, withal, honest fellows who frequent the “ Brit,” 
would hiss down any mere exhibition of depravity ; 
remembering, it may be, that they have wives and 
daughters of their own. That, at least, is not their 
special vanity. They must be played, too, in another 
style—in a style strictly their own. Melodrama is the 
rule, and quite uniformly the leading characters in the 
pieces written for their edification and their money are 
a wicked duke, a persecuted girl, a virtuous peasant. 
Now all dukes are not wicked, all unfortunate girls are 
not in all cases ruined by dukes, and all peasants and 
working men—as police reports show—are not virtuous. 
In a word, the theatre plays to a class, and that class is 
the extremely democratic one. Could some frolicsome 
young lord go in disguise with sixpence in his pocket 
to this northern temple he would be much amused at 
the odd representations given of his order—not only 
of their vices, which are unhappily common to all 
classes, but of their modes of living and of the 
strange stilted English they are supposed to 
employ in ordinary speech. The acting of the 
theatre was usually well done, and was carefully studied. 
some of the people on the boards really rose above their 
audience, and would have secured respectful attention 
at any theatre. The chief fault, so far as we could 
discern it, lay in the “ damnable iteration ” (as Hamlet 
saith) of the letter “r”: terrue, stur-rong, &c., in the 
style ascribed by Dickens to the late Mr. Chadband. 
But we have found this very fault, which is a mark of 
imperfect breeding, and would be not tolerated in a 
decent drawing-room of educated people, among far 
higher actors at far higher houses at the West-end, and 
we could, were we so inclined, specify a few of them. 
However, it is curtain that the ordinary English of 
an ordinary gentleman would not go down with the 
people at such places, They prefer vitriol in their 
favourite gin. Perhaps the School Board in the next 
generation will mend these matters. It is already 
teaching little children to mind duly their aspirates ; 
perhaps it will take equal care with the other letters. 
And after all the gross error adverted to is an old stage 
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vice, and the old vice is nowhere so potent as in the 
melodramatic houses. 

A great and notable and most conspicuous peculiarity 
of the “ Brit.” lies in the fashion in which the audience 
fulfilled the function assigned of old to the Greek Chorus. 
They kept up a perpetual running comment alike on 
the characters, viewed as characters, on the action in 
the drama, and on the personal belongings and attain- 
ments of the several performers. We begin with the 
latter first: to a well-bred man they would appear 
at first sight of the most offensive description, and yet 
certain it is that they were never thus intended. Per- 
sonality, tacitly excluded from decent society, is, in 
fact, an ordinary and allowed thing in the lower ranks. 
“ Ain’t he a rum un; that’s all! That gal thinks no 
small beer of herself, anyhow! Why don’t the old fool 
speak hup?” These and a thousand like observations, 
most strangely discourteous in character, were made 
manifestly without any intention to offend ; and, which 
is strangest of all, they appeared not in the least to 
discompose the performers. Use, they say, is second 
nature, and this Hoxton chorus is a thing of old 
standing. Possibly even the performers liked it, as 
showing that, praised or censured, they at least 
were noticed. At any rate, it did not in the least dis- 
turb the progress of the play. The second kind of 
comment was still more peculiar. Violent personalities 
were launched against actors who, to use a recognised 
phrase, played against the sympathies of the audience. 
They received exactly the censure supposed to be due 
to the evil characters they represented. That unhappy 
Duke came in for it worst of all, and when, as dukes 
of course do in the judgment of that playwright, he 
tossed a half-crown to the girl he had ruined and then 
abandoned, the indignant cry arose from a thousand 
British breasts, “ It’s only a half a dollar!” This style 
of thing, as the reader may well suppose, was very 
amusing. It is not unknown in what our unclassical 
Londoners will persist in calling the provinces—in the 
county towns; and we recollect a like manifestation 
at Sheffield and at West Hartlepool, among, by the 
way, a similar class of population. 

As for the virtuous peasant, who denounced dukes in 
the spirit of certain London prints written to sell, he 
of course met with equal applause. His noble senti- 
ments, which were of the Joseph Surface pattern, were 
received with marked favour, or even with up- 
roarious delight. He looked unutterable things and 
declaimed politics. As for the girl, who was very 
pretty and also clever, though naturally “ stagy,” as 
was needful, her jump over London Bridge and her 
gallant rescue was the crowning glory of the evening, and 
fairly brought down the house. But, however ridiculous 
some of the queer notions entertained by the worthy 
Hoxton fellows might be, they were dead against vice, 
and would never applaud it. Can the same be said of 
those who blandly listen to many productions of a 
higher order. It is to be feared not. The good honest 
fellows were given to demonstration, just as were their 
forefathers of Germany, according to Tacitus in the 
De Moribus. They meant no harm, and that is saying 
a good deal. And it was clear that they immensely 
enjoyed the performance, and that the management 
accurately divined what would prove a_ triumphant 
success in the latitude of Hoxton. 

Conviviality and good humour, in short, reigned in 
this crowded house on that Saturday evening. But 
perhaps the most astonishing thing was the sale of “ale 
and porter, gentlemen,” to the occupants of the pit 
while the performance was going on. What would a 
West-end audience say to this? Certainly they manage 
things differently at the Brit. However, this little cir- 
cumstance was attended with no ill effect, and not one 
drunken person was to be seen among the vast audience. 
Vast and stentorian in their applanse or censure, eager 
in their glee they were,—personal in a manner one 





could ill approve; but, in the words of Sir Walter, 
** Such was the custom of Branksome Hall.” Accord- 
ing to their knowledge and the usage of the place, 
their behaviour was, perhaps, correct enough. 

Such are the results of our mature reflections on our 
little excursion amid the wilds of Hoxton. It is well 
for class to know class, to have wide human sentiment 
and sympathies ; and, as a matter of taste, it is at least 
curious and interesting to know what pleases different 
classes of the community. Great credit is due to the 
management for its zeal in catering for its supporters, 
and for its endeavours to supply a taking entertain- 
ment, which, viewed a as whole, was innocent and in 
its way elevating to the class of persons by whom it 
was viewed. It is rather a mistake to set class against 
class. Unfortunately, too much in this world is done 
just to pay, and for no other reason. Very many people, 
particularly in management, are in the same predica- 
ment ; nor can we visit one with a more special censure, 
save, of course, when rudimentary principles of social 
life are insidiously assailed, perhaps openly ridiculed. 
Nothing whatever in the Hoxton entertainment was 
vulgar, and, on the whole, we concluded that Hoxton 
agreed with the “ Brit,” and the “ Brit” agreed with 
Hoxton. To say that is no small praise. 





MISS HODSON AND MR. GILBERT. 





FYNHE correspondence produced by Miss Hodson’s 
pamphlet against Mr. Gilbert has not yet ceased. 
Miss Hodson writes :— 


In 1874 Mr. Gilbert threatened to bring an action against me, 
if I did not pay him certain fees which were not due. I was 
then the lessee of the Royalty Theatre, and, when I referred 
him to my solicitors, he mek my acting-manager to impress 
upon me, that if the matter were submitted to a jury, he 
must win his case, and, therefore, in my own interests, I 
should do well to pay him. As neither my solicitors nor I 
took this view of my interests, I did not pay Mr. Gilbert, and 
he did not think it advisable to take the opinion of a jury. 
Twice, when Mr. Gilbert has laid himself open to an action 
for slander, my solicitors have requested him to furnish them 
with the names of his solicitors; instead of doing this, he has 
— in both instances to apologise. WhenI told him that 

should submit his conduct to the Theatrical Profession, he re- 
plied, that he could only express his regret that I should be so 
ill-advised, as deliberately to lay myself open to legal proceed- 
ings of a most stringent kind, and he kindly explained to me how 
— it would be for him to commence proceedings against me. 

aving paid no regard to this threat, and having published my 
pamphlet, Mr. Gilbert wrote to you to say, that he would 
not trouble you with any detailed reply contained in it, as he 
had referred the matter to his solicitors. My answer was, that 
he would do well, if he really could disprove my stetements, 
to submit the entire matter to a public and legal investigation, 
and in order to afford him every facility, I, for the fourth time, 
brought under his notice the names of my solicitors, who were 
prepared to accept service on my behalf. Mr. Gilbert, as usual, 
= indisposed, after he has had time for consideration, to 
allow his conduct to be submitted toa jury. I am not, like Mr. 
Gilbert, a lawyer, but I would venture to point out to him, that, 
when charges of dishonourable conduct, during a period of years, 
are publicly brought against a person, they are not disproved by 
a lame attempt to confute one of them. I had understood, that 
the question submitted by Mr. Gilbert to his legal adviser was, 
whether he could bring an action against me with a prospect of 
success, for having published certain statements respecting him. 
The answer would, of course, have depended upon the amount of 
evidence to disprove them, which would bear the test of cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Gilbert would now have it believed, that the question 
which he submitted to his lawyers was, whether certain letters, 
which he received from Mr. Howe and Mr. Buckstone exonerated 
him from (to use his own words) the charge of having acted 
unfairly towards me whilst I have been engaged at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and he wishes it to be supposed, that the re ly 
was in the affirmative. Iam not wrong, I think, in saying that 
Mr. Gilbert’s “case” was referred to Mr. Serjeant Parry for his 
opinion. Mr. William Schwenck Gilbert tries to escape from the 
foolish position in which he has placed himself, through having 
uttered threats, that his counsel has informed him he will show 
his wisdom in forgetting, and, with this object, he asks your 
readers to credit a statement, that, having begged Serjeant Parry 


to assume the functions of a jury, the Serjeant accepted this posi- 
d a decision in his favour and against 


tion, and actually pronounce 
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mé. My case, I need hardly eay, cannot be ge of by an 
adverse verdict pronounced by Mr. Gilbert’s counsel, upon a state- 
ment of facts P a: mg by Mr. Gilbert’s solicitors; but I am 
certain, that Serjeant Parry would be the first to repudiate 
tbe invidious responsibility, that his client would throw upon 

im. 

For my part, I have, irrespective of the letters, which are in 
my pamphlet, ample evidence to show the truth of my statements 
in regard to Mr. Gilbert’s conduct towards me. I do not ask 
to readers to believe in this evidence, because it satisfies my 
egal advisers, but because I am prepared to submit it to the 
ordeal of cross-examination. It is not my fault, that Mr. William 
Schwenck Gilbert, after having challenged a public and legal 
investigation, should now withdraw from the challenge. As to 
the letters which Mr. Gilbert has induced Mr. Buckstone and Mr. 
Howe to write, I will say as little as possible. 

To what does amount? After having just received a letter 
from Mr. Gilbert, both Mr. Howe and Mr. Buckstone are prepared 
to swear, that it contained a certain expression. More than six 
months afterwards, Mr. Gilbert shows Mr. Howe an alleged copy 
of this letter in which the expression does not occur. “ It appears, 
therefore,” kindly observes Mr. Howe, “that we were both in 
fault as to the recollection of the actual words in the correspon- 
dence.” I greatly doubt whether this would be the conclusion of 
& jury. I did not publish in my pamphlet all the letters that I 
have received from Mr. Howe. Perhaps, if Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
submits the following to Serjeant Parry, he will not}hold that it 
exonerates his client of the charge of having used all his 
endeavours to prevent me from playing in his pieces at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and that—as Mr. Gilbert would have it believed 
—he was anxious that I should play in them, whereas Mr. Buck- 
stone and Mr. Howe were opposed to it. 


“Theatre Royal, Haymarket, Tuesday, September 21st. 
“Dear Miss Hopson,—I am sorry I have not good news to 
tell you, as you hoped I should have, but Buckstone says he has 
used every argument and pressure I could employ, and he cannot 
do any more. I told him all you said Gilbert had been heard to 
say. -He replied he was more exacting and prrempticy than 
ever, and he was entirely in his hands, and could do no more; in 
fact, got quite annoyed at my pressing him on the subject. I 
am very sorry indeed that things have arrived at this result, 
as I am quite sure that no one could play the part better than 

yourself. “Yours faithfully, 
“ Henry H. Howe.” 


I trust that I shall now either be permitted to take leave of this 
disagreeable subject or that Mr. Gilbert will make up his mind to 
accept a public investigation. In exposing along series of pro- 
fessional persecutions, which have been the consequence of my 
solicitors exacting from him an apology for a gross and deliberate 
slander, I have done my duty towards my profession. Mr. Gilbert 
announced, that, if I did make public any statement respecting 
his conduct, he should bring an action against me. This he now 
declines to do. I regret it, but I can only applaud his caution ; 
and those who have read my pamphlet will draw their own con- 
clusion from this change of purpose. I observe from an adver- 
tisement, which appeared last week, that Mr. Gilbert is anxious 
to know who have received my pamphlet, in order that he may 
“ form some idea of the extent to Thich the said pamphlet has been 
circulated.” I am quite ready to furnish him with every information. 
Five hundred copies were printed, and sent by me to those con- 
nected with, and interested in, the Theatrical Profession. As I have 
received a great many letters asking me for a copy of the 
pamphlet, I have ordered 250 more. Mr. Gilbert further 

uests those who received a printed circular from me in 1874 
referring to him, to communicate with his solicitors. It may save 
him trouble to know that no such printed circular was issued by 
me. He refers, I presume, to the apology which Mr. G. Lewis 
obliged him to sign in that year. I sent a few manuscript copies 
of it to those who I thought had probably heard his slanders 
pores me, but, although he had to sign a declaration that I 
might e such use of it as I my oy think proper, he wrote to me 
imploring me not to publish it, as he should never be able to show 
his face again. Out of pity for him, and in the full confidence of 
his promises of amendment, I made no further use of it. I should 
have been prepared to show by the evidence of others that I am 
not the only actress who has been the object of his small, mean, 
and petty persecutions, because she declined to submit to all the 
requirements of his morbid vanity. I trust that he will profit by 
the lesson that has been administered to him, and henceforward 
behave in a proper manner to ladies who are brought into pro- 
fessional relations with him. 


This letter compels Mr. Gilbert, ‘ most reluctantly,” 
to take up the pen again :— 


Miss Hodson assumes that I have abandoned my cause against 
her as hopeless. In this Miss Hodson is mistaken. Bearing in 
mind that many months must elapse before an action could be 
tried, and acting on the direct advice of the eminent counsel 
to whom I referred the case, lam about to publish a full reply 
to Miss Hodson’s attack upon me. This reply will contain a 
significant correspondence between Miss Hodson, Mr. Buckstone, 
and , Which Miss Hodson has thought it rors to 
allude to in her pamphlet, but which will have thé éffect, unless 





T am very much mistaken, of placing the dispute between us in an 
entirely new light. Five hundred copies of this pamphlet will be 
distributed in the course of the week. In the meantime I must 
ask your readers to be so good as to suspend their judgment until 
they have heard my side of the question. I desire to assure you, 
in the most direct and unqualified terms, that Miss Hodson’s 
statement, that I have on two occasions apologised to her, is 
absolutely untrue. I withdrew certain angry expressions, used 
under the influence of strong excitement three years and a half 
ago. This is the only document signed by me which can, under 
any latitude of construction, be regarded as an “apology.” If 
Miss Hodson will publish the second “apology” next week, I 
will pay a hundred guineas to any charity she may think proper 
to name. 








MIDDLETON’S GAME AT CHESS. 


IDDLETON’S Game at Chess is the subject of a letter in the 
current number of the Westminster Papers. “In looking 

over the Shakspere Society’s Papers lately,” says the writer, “I 
came upon a short article on Middleton’s Game at Chess, contain- 
ing one or two matters which were new to me. This drama, as 
is well known, is of a politico-allegorical nature, mingled with 
some biting satire on the Church of Rome. It is undated, and 
Twiss assigns its publication to circa 1610; but I believe this to 
be several years prior to the real date. It was brought out at 
Shakspere’s theatre the Globe, and at once hit the popular taste ; 
but in the midst of a highly successful run its career was un- 
pleasantly arrested, as we learn from a manuscript note in a copy 
of the play sold a long time since with the ibeary of a Major 
Pearson ”:—“ After nine days, wherein I have heard some of the 
actors say they took £1,500; the Spanish faction being pre- 
valent, they got it suppressed, the chief actors, and the 
poet that writ it, committed to prison, where he lay some time, 
and at last got out upon his petition presented to King James.” 
The noticeable statement here is the receipt of £1,500 for nine 
rformances of the piece, averaging £166. 13s. 4d. each ; which 
if the important difference in the then value of money be con- 
sidered, seems a wonderful take. It is nevertheless in a great 


measure confirmed by the following extract from the paper I have © 


before alluded to. “ With regard to the extraordinary manner 
in which the large theatre, the Globe, was filled on the nine suc- 
cessive rerresentations of the Game at Chess, and the amount of 
profit derived from them to the company, nobody seems to have 
adverted to a passage in Sir W. Davenant’s Playhouse to be Let 
which was performed in 1663, and to which date the memory of 
the money taken at the doors, on the repeated performance of 
Gondomar (for so Davenant styles Middleton’s drama, from the 
most prominent character in it) had survived: an actor brings 
joyful word to some of the other performers in the Playhouse to 
be Let—* There’s such a crowd at the doors, as if we had a new 
play of Gondomar.’” Mr. Dyce published a reprint of this play, in 
the introduction to which he mentions an edition bearing date 1625, 
but states that he had not seen a copy of it. It appears, however, 
that this so-called edition was nothing more than some copies of 
the old undated one, equipped with a new title page. As I have 
not met with this title-page in any work on the game with which 
I am acquainted, I transcribe it here, verbatim, /iteratim, et 
punctuatim :— 
“A GAME AT CHESSE, 
As it was Acted nine Dayes together at the GLOBE on the 
Bank-side. 

A Game at Chesse is here displayde, 

Betweene the Blacke and White House made, 

Wherein Crowne-thirsting Policy 

For the Blacke-House (by Falacy) 

To the White-Knight, checke, often giues, 

And to some straites, him thereby drives ; 

The Fat Blacke-Bishop helps also 

With faithlesse heart to giue the blow: 

Yet (maugre all their craft) at length 

The White Knight, with wit-wondrous strength ; 

And circumspectiue Prudency, 

Giues Check-mate by Discouery 

To the Blacke Knight; and so at last 

The game (thus) won, the Blacke-House cast 

Into the Bagge, and therein shut, 

Find all their plumes and Cockes-combes cut. 

Plaine dealing (thus) by wisdomes guide 

Defeats the cheats of Craft and Pride. 

Printed 1625.” 

Touching the “fat Blacke-Bishop,” Twiss tells us that he had 
seen four copies of the “Game at Chess,” in one of which the 
obese prelate was said to be Antonio De Dominis, and in another 
he was termed Bishop of Spalatro, the fact being that these two 
were one and the same man. If the fat bishop was intended by 
Middleton for De Dominis, of which there seems to be little 
question, the production of the drama must have been subsequent 
to his arrival in England. Now, in the “ Diary of Walter Yonge, 
Esq.,” printed by the Camden Society in 1847, I find the fol- 
lowing wntry, under date “Jan. 1616-17. The Archbishop of 
Spalatro and metropolitan of Croatia and Dalmatia, reyolted 
from the Pope, and came into England, and is entertained with 
great gracé.” 
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Bills of the Play. 
Rorvar ITALIAN OPERA- 
This Evening. 

DINORAH. 

Madame Adelina Patti (her first appear- 
ance this season) and Signori Marini. 

Wednesday next, May 16 ‘(first time 

this season), LoHencrin; Mdlle. Albani 

and Signor Curpi. Thursday next, 

May 17, Legs UGUENOTS; Madame 

d@’Angeri and Signor Gayarré. Friday 

next, May 18, Don Giovanni; Madame 

Adelina Patti (her second appearance this 

season) and Signor Marini. Seaurday rext, 

May 19, Lucia pt Lammermoor; Malle. 

Albani and Signor Gayarré. 

Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
This Evening. 

LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Mdlle. Mila Rodani and Signor Fancelli. 

Thursday next, May 17 (in lieu of 
subscription for iow A , July 31), La 
TraviaTA; Madame Christine Nilsson 
and Signor Fancelli. Saturday next, May 
19, Lucrezia Boreta; Signor Carrion 
(his first we ae in hg ep and 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini (her first appear- 
ance this season). 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
The Opera commences at 8.30. 








HEATRE 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7.30, 
THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 
A 


t 8.30, 
THE PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Braid, Everill, Clark; Mesdames Chip- 
pendale, Marion Terry, and Annie Lafon- 
taine. 





ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 
At 7.30, 
PEEP O’ DAY. 
Messrs. E. Falconer 8S. Emery, H. 
Sinclair, McIntyre, &c.; Mesdames Edith 
Stuart and Hudspeth. 


At 10, 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 

. THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manageress, Miss Manrir 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A: Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 








Q()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHn HoLiInesHeaD. 


t 8, 
IIUSBAND'S SECRET. 
At 8.30, 
USED UP. 
Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Young, Miss Hollingshead. 
At 10.15, 
COSY COUPLE. 

C. Mathews, Mr. Young; Mrs. Leigh. 


oy * 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevii1x8, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman ; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 


At 7, 
A QUIET FAMILY. 
Miss F. Leslie and Mr. H. Jackson. 


At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, &c. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, H. Barry Alleroft, &c. 

Concluding with 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 





ROYAL ST. JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. Jonn Woon. 


At 7.30, 
EXTREMES MEET. 
At 8.165, 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 
Messrs. Edmund Jeathes, Beveridge, 
Clifford Cooper, Frank Hall, Hamilton, 


Winstanley, Herbert, &c.; Mesdames 
Maria Daly, Pattison, M. Milton, Ada 


Morgan, and Mrs, John Wood. 


MP a 








ROYAL a THEATRE 
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t 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom ~~ and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey ; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


(GATETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHEAD. 
At 7.15 
MARRIED BACHELOR. 


At 8, 
ARTFUL CARDS. 
Mr. Toole, Mrs. Leigh, Miss L. Wilson ; 
Messrs. Westland, rer and Bishop. 


At 9.30, 
OUR BABES IN THE WOOD, 
_ Burlesque. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Muir, 
&c.; Messrs. Toole, Royce, Bishop, &c. 








AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kato 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.45, , 
MAMMON. 
Messrs. Cox, Grahame, and Vernon; 
Misses F. Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swan- 


borough. 
TOODLES. 
Mr. John S. Clarke; Misses Venne, 


Turner. And 
TRIAL BY JURY. 
Messrs. Marius, G. Leitch, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.80, 
EAST LYNNE. 
Concluding with 
VESTA’S TEMPLE. 

Messrs. Markby, Cates, Langford 
Ireland, Wingrove, Palmer, and W. J 
Hill; Mesdames Murielle, Cowle, Nelly 
Clinton, Marlborough, and Louise Moodie.] 








’ 








Gard Basket. 


M BE: SOTHERN’S 
1876 and 1877 
PHILADELPHIA, from March 12th. 

Permanent Address— 

Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 

Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 

All letters to be addressed to care of 


Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 
New York City. 


ME. DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


Me. H. J. MONTAGUB’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Baltimore, 28rd April; Pittsburgh, 30th 
April Cleveland, 7th May; Albany, 2let 
ay 


Address H. J. Montagu 
Wallack’s Theatré, New York. 
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ME: JI. L. TOOLE, 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


hm BOWARE TERRY. 
ProvinciaL Tour. 

ME: JAMES FERNANDEZ, 

GLosBEe THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 











R. HENRY FERRAND, 
Disengaged. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 


M®-. FURNEAUX COOK, 
FOLLY THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 








M! SS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 
THEATRE ROYAL, PRESTON. 





ISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Address, 232, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


MiSs MAGGIE MOORE 
and Mr. J. C. WILLIAMSON. 
THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Manchester to follow. 
M ISS NELLY HARRIS, 
Disengaged. 

Amateur Performances. 
Address, 8, pag" ie Tavistock- 
square, W.C. 

Agent, Mr. Blackmore. 











ISS MARIA HARRIS, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
in “ Fame,” 
and POLLY in “ Birds in their Little 
Nests Agree.” 





Iss KATE FIELD, 
ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
in her Comedietta of 
“ Extremes Meet.” 


R. J. H. BARNES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 
GAIETY Matinées. 


M R. ODELL. Address, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


M®: GEORGE HONEY, 
PRINCE OF WALES’s THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 


M®: HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 
Address, 206, Euston-road. 


R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 


HaAyMARKET THEATRE. 




















Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 

9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8.W., 

Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
a few days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 





OTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, 








Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amvsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuarnes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 

The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

‘Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an i t of entertai t for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.”—Era. 


“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
rows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 
crown 8yo. 

“A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


1 vol. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHartes HInDLeEy. 
With Many Quaint Dlustrations. 


“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, piving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the d cust of 





8 an 
different times in our socialhistory.’’—Public Opinion. 
Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





SERMONS FROM SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD, 
are now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 


GL iscellancous. 


| ee EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES, 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, Oxford-street, W. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 


Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8§@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


[ consequence of difficulties 

having arisen with regard to the 
— of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists bon been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, | CHARLES MartHEws, 
J. Boosey, JOHN Murpny, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGeEt, 
F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancné, 
J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SaNTLEY, 
J. W. Davison, CiemeEnt Scorr, 
C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLuLIvan, 
JOHN Hake, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick Hawkins,| Taomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toorg, 
Davip JAMES, GoprFrey TURNER, 
A. B. KEtty, EpmuND YATES. 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Wituiam Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 








Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
WC., and Published at the Office of “Tux 
TuEatrE,” 81, Great Queen-street, London: 
Tvurspay, May 15, 1877, 
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